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ART. L—FEUDALISM IN AMERICA, 


Txomas Jerrerson (clarum et venerabile nomen) used to 
ask his political opponents of the school of Hamilton, Morris 
and Ames, whose principles of government leaned toward con- 
solidation and monarchy, how it was possible to suppose man 
capable of governing others, when it was denied that he was 
competent to govern himself? This is the question, which, 
since the foundations of civil society were laid, has divided po- 
litical communities into supporters of authority on one hand, 
and advocates of liberty on the other ; the tendency of the one 
element being to beget corruption and oppression, the other 
to degenerate into violence and licentiousness. A middle 
course between the two extremes has characterized the polit- 
ical ideas of modern civilization, and by superinducing timely 
reforms in the body politic, has had the effect of assimilating 
most of the ancient feudal establishments of Europe to that 
high type of government which political writers have denom- 
inated free. It was the idea of such a form, that drew from 
Hamilton and Adams the celebrated opinion that “ the British 
constitution, with all its abuses and corruptions, was the best 
the world ever saw.” But it is problematical whether it be 
philosophical to predicate degrees of excellence of governments ; 
each form of civil polity being admirable in itself, only, so 
far as it is considered in connection with the character of the 
political society over which it is established ; the government 
of the Fejee Islands being, practically, as perfect a system as 
the institutional forms of the Swiss Cantons, or the Argentine 
Republic ; that being always the best possible system which 
most completely expresses the opinions and feelings, and meets 
the wants and desires of the great body of the people for 
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whom it has been ordained. The affirmation, then, that the 
British is the most perfect model of government, is simply to 
say it is better adapted to the genius and character of the in- 
habitants of the British Islands than any other. 

The American constitution is one of the very few political 
systems in the history of the world that have been formed by 
the deliberate wisdom of man; all others being little else than 
the result of a regular historical development, comprising the 
social progress of each nation through all the vicissitudes of 
peace and war, victory and defeat, humiliation and conquest, 
from the early formative period of its social existence down to 
the latest measure of political reform. 

In that celebrated assembly that formed the constitution of 
the Federal Union, were men who looked with decided disfa- 
vor and distrust upon a scheme of government that promised 
no other guarantee of stability and strength than was to be 
found in the native virtue and intelligence of the people ; .they 
expressed their fears of its strength and duration; and it is 
upon record, that even after assenting to the adoption of the 
great Federal Charter, they seriously questioned the wisdom 
of the part they had taken, in venturing to erect a republican 
government upon the ruins of a vanquished monarchy; and 
Hamilton, even up to the day of his death, believed that “the 
republican bubble would soon burst,” and make way for the 
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tionist ; or, when the smoke of battle cleared away from the 
field of strife, how he gave his sanction to a system of govern- 
ment, resting its foundations upon the unstable and fluctuating 
passions of the multitude, if the explanation of the fact were 
not to be found in the character of the times in which he acted. 
His calm wisdom and clear penetration taught him to know 
that revolutionary leaders must rise or fall in proportion to the 
degree of fidelity with which they represent the prevailing pop- 
ular idea, or passion, and he saw that the genius of the Amer- 
ican people, together with the spirit of their institutions, and 
the situation of the times, precluded the possibility of estab- 
lishing any other frame of government than the free and lib- 
eral form that came full-grown from the hands of the master 
builders of the revolution. "Whatever may have been the in- 
dividual views and secret convictions of Washington, Adams, 
Madison, and their coadjutors, their lips were immovably sealed 
to any Yeclaration of those sentiments, when they steod up in 
the presence of a young nation of hardy pioneers, and under- 
took to tell them what sort of government they, in the sincer- 
ity of their hearts, believed to be best adapted to promote their 
welfare and happiness. Virginie, with her proud ancestral 
traditions still clinging to her; Maryland, that yet spoke the 
language of courts, and breathed the spirit of the cavalier ; 
South Carolina, boastful of her gentle blood, and rejoicing in 
the feudalism of her institutions, one and all, came up to the 
Wittenagemot of the sovereign States, and made voluntary 
sacrifices of their prejudices upon the common altar of repub- 
licanism, And how could it have been otherwise? Who 
thought, once, of good King Washington, with his humble farm 
on the Potomac, when Mr. Washington was a name that sound- 
ed quite as well? Whence were to come the pomp, the cir- 
cumstance and power of a government whose exchequer had 
become bankrupt through the pressure of a seven years’ war ? 
What basis for an hereditary.senate was there to be found in 
the small landed proprietors, scattered at intervals throughout 
the States, and whom Edmund Burke had stigmatized as “ the 
filthy spawn of prostitutes?” Hamilton’s was the error com- 
mitted by all superior minds, whose deeds and opinions are 
most fitly recorded in the transactions of the century that next 
succeeds them. He had studied too well the morbid anatomy 
of governments, possessed too deep an insight into the springs 
of human action, and the motives of human conduct, to suffer 
himself to be led into the belief that popular institutions were 
for any considerable time compatible with the existence of a 
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well-regulated liberty. He recognized in the democratic prin- 
ciple the germs of a despotism as relentless as the iron rule of 
the Czar, and detected, under the mask of the majority power, 
stimulated by a latitudinous suffrage, the horrid features of 
the veiled genius of demolition and ruin. He exposed the 
subterfuge of a scheme professing to check a democratic 
House of delegates by a democratic Senate, and a democratic 
Senate by a democratic Executive. It appeared to him to be 
still ‘‘ pork with a change of sauce.” But he failed to see 
what it behooved him most to see, that the American wilder- 
ness was not a fit theatre to discuss the superior merits of a 
system of checks and balances, over a system of plurality of 
suffrages ; that the yeomanry of America were not the peas- 
antry of Europe, and, that the conflict between labor and 
capital, and the corrupting influences of great metropolitan 
centres, were evils unknown to the simple foresters of America, 
who, living in the midst of rustic plenty, and resting under 
the protection of laws made by themselves, and administered 
by their friends and neighbors, found a field open to’ the cul- 
tivation of the noble and heroic virtues that qualified them for 
an enlightened exercise of the rights and duties of freemen. 
Washington and his compatriots saw this, and a republican 
constitution was the result. Their only care was to establish 
a government which they deemed best adapted to meet the 
wants and exigencies of the time; future generations, they 
reasoned, could provide for themselves, if the present govern- 
ment should ever fail to secure the objects of its institution ; 
and this sentiment found its fullest expression and recognition 
in the celebrated doctrine of Jefferson, that, ‘‘one generation 
of men could not bind another.” Although Jefferson was ab- 
sent, in the capacity of plenipotentiary at the Court of St. 
Cloud, when the Constitution was discussed and adopted, yet 
his agency was not the less potent in giving shape, direction, 
and consistence to the republican ideas and principles, which, 
weakened by the shock of war, and drooping under the pressure 
of public and private misfortune, yet found a small nucleus 
around which to gather, in the several State Constitutions and 
the Articles of Confederation; and, to his agency, more than 
to that of any one else then living, is to be ascribed the down- 
fall and extirpation of feudality in America, and the subse- 
quent rise and triumph of those popular ideas, and that pro- 
gressive philosophy, that have exerted so powerful an influence 
upon the social and political history of the country. That 
Jefferson was a pure and disinterested patriot none can deny ; 
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but it is none the less true that he suffered his ambition, 
stimulated by vehement opposition, to lead him into the advo- 
cacy of principles and doctrines, which, if traced to their con- 
sequences, would prove totally subversive of those grand ideas 
of human liberty and emancipation which he so zealously 
labored to establish and perpetuate. From the speculative 
philosophy of the French revolutionists, he imbibed many of 
those extreme and radical notions of government, which he 
attempted, and with no little success, to incorporate into Ameri- 
can politics ; and regarding his work but half completed, till 
he should have completely extinguished the spirit of feudality 
in America, which still lingered among, and gave color to the 
social institutions of most of the States of the Union, particu- 
larly to those of the South, where the genius of chivalry and 
the spirit of fealty still found refuge in the manners and senti- 
ments of the descendants of the cavaliers of Charles II., he 
introduced into the legislature of Virginia the original bill for 
abolishing tne laws of primogeniture and entail, which had the 
effect of giving the death-blow to the institution of feudalism, 
and established the permanent ascendancy of democratic prin- 
ciples. A conservative party, however, with centralism or 
consolidation for its first principle, and monarchy its ostensible, 
though concealed end, sprung up under the first administra- 
tion of Washington, headed by Hamilton, and bearing the 
name of Federal, which, for a time, appeared to be concentra- 
ting within itself all the scattered rays of political power and 
national influence, but it offered but feeble resistance to the 
progress of republican or democratic ideas, and perished under 
the attempt of John Adams to destroy the balance of the Con- 
stitution by endeavoring to enforce the execution of the Alien 
and Sedition laws. Since that period, the administration of 
the National Government has fallen almost wholly into the 
hands of the popular power, which, under the name of the 
Republican or Democratic Party, has led the nation, both at 
home and abroad, through a varied succession of splendid tri- 
umphs, not undimmed by the deep shadows that ever thicken 
along the shining path of glory and success. Nor is there any 
indication that its long and triumphant dominion is drawing 
toa close; but the time must come, when, intoxicated with 
the delirium of power, and surfeited with the satiety of suc- 
cess, it must fall and perish under the accumulated weight of 
its own abuses and excesses. M. De Tocqueville, in his philo- 
sophical work, entitled ‘* Democracy in America,” written in 
1833, has pointed out the causes silently at work in the 
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bosom of American society calculated to engender social and 
political results inimical to the continuance of republican 
government; the democratic principle tending te despotism, 
through the absolutism of party spirit, intensified by the agency 
of universal suffrage, and the monied interest looking to a po- 
litieal form, capable of throwing a more efficient safeguard 
around the institution of property, at the same time that it 
would be guaranteed the possession of political power as a 
means of self-preservation and protection ; thus realizing in 
practice, at some future day, the political philosophy of the 
supporters of authority or of high tory doctrines, who favor a 
system of civil polity which recognizes property to be the 
ruling, and numbers the controlling power, giving to the 
weight of possession and intellect the direction of affairs, and 
committing to the multitude the duty of correcting their 
abuses and exposing their corruptions. But it stands not to 
reason to suppose that the feudal spirit will be ever revived on 
the Western Continent again ; feudalism being invariably the 
follower of conquest, a social and political authority founded 
upon the subjugation of a weaker, by a more powerful race. 
But no one in the least acquainted with the moral constitu- 
tion of man, or the morbid structure of political establish- 
ments, will for a moment entertain the belief that the insti- 
tutions of America, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
wiil remain fixed and permanent through all the vicissitudes 
and changes to which political societies are liable. Not that 
the American Constitution is not an admirable scheme of gov- 
ernment, but that human society, resting its foundations upon 
the institutions of civilization, must describe the eternal circle 
marked out for it by the finger of destiny. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, have their regular stages of development, through 
all the gradations of infancy, youth, stormy manhood, and 
deerepid old age; and after having recorded, in the proud book 
of empire, the glory of their achievements and the renown of 
their deeds, their sands run out, and they lie down in the 
dust, submitting to the eternal law of dissolution and decay ; 
the heroic or democratic age being the national infancy ; re- 
publicanism its youth; monarchy its manhood, and anarchy 
or despotism the mournful period of senility or caducity. But 
in the character of its origin, America is an’ anomaly among 
the nations; she enjoyed no grand heroic age, like Greece, 
with her wandering tribes; like the British Isles, with their 
native bards and weird, Druidie faith; like the Northern war- 
riors of the Hercynian forest, with their tumultuous Witten- 
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agemot and proud Valhallah; like the soft Latin races of the 
South, with their wandering troubadours and splendid chiv- 
alry. The cradle of her nativity was rocked in the midst of 
no such poetical influences or inspiring surroundings; her 
household gods, which she set up in the depths of the Western 
wilderness, were the gift of a nation that stood first among 
the nations, and the torchof her civilizatien and intellectuality 
was kindled at the funeral pyre of a proud dynasty, whose 
antiquity was lost in the twilight of fable. From England 
she received her laws, institutions and manners; from France 
her philosophy and practice; from all Europe her population 
and national character; and from Nature a boundless ter- 
ritory, whose diversity of soi), production and climate, to- 
gether with the discordant genius and temper of the 
population that inhabits it, presents a most serious ob- 
stacle to a successful trial of the republican experiment ; tele- 
graphs, railroads, and printing presses, doing little toward break- 
ing down the thick partition wall of local prejudice and selfish 
individualism, when that virtue and intelligence, diffused 
among the great body of the people, and upon which the re- 
publican scheme is based, shall have become prostituted to a 
level with the corrupt standard of a debased political morality, 
and the proud royalty of thought, of social worth and moral 
power, shall be humbled in the dust before the humiliating su- 
premacy of successful domagogueism ; when the august office 
of the Federal Chief Magistracy shall be exposed at public 
auction, and National Legislatures shall vote appropriations of 
millions of dollars with which to negotiate the disgraceful pur- 
chase. In the early history of the American Union, the politi- 
cal society then existing constituted not so much a government 
as a people, or united family, and the compact that bound it 
together was a correct exponent of the will, character and sense 
of the nation; they looked upon government as a necessary 
evil, and subordinated institutions to opinion, asserted the na- 
tural equality of man, and maintained his capacity for self- 
government. ‘There were then no party interests to foster ; 
no social distinctions to irritate; no hungry army of civil 
myrmidons, devouring, with harpy appetite, the spoils and 
plunder of party strife, and, while sucking, at the same mo- 
ment nurturing and irritating the sores of public corruption. 
The great and good first Federal Executive refused to receive 
compensation for his public services, and administered a strong 
rebuke to the system of party divisions, by organizing his cab- 
inet on the principle of a balance of parties, with Knox and 
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Hamilton representing the Federal, and Jefferson and Ran- 
dolph the republican interest ; but human nature is ever found 
to be too strong to be bound down by the frail, gossamer net- 
work of speculative systems, and finds no refuge from the evils 
flowing from the apotheosis of the idea of individualism, butin 
the principle of institutionalism ; and the history of the world 
is eloquent with voices, coming up from the mausoleums of 
buried empires, admonitory of the folly committed in founding 
political systems upon the virtue of masses of men. The 
American Colonies escaped the oppression of British misrule, 
only to find refuge in the popular tyranny of an irresponsible, 
numerical majority; in the same way that the English peo- 
ple destroyed the royal despotism of Charles, to make way for 
the republican absolutism of Cromwell. But the adolescence 
of American society is ripening into the full maturity of vigor- 
ous manhood, and the rattle, the top and the hoop, that were 
wont to amuse and occupy the listiessness of youth, are relin- 
quished and thrown aside for the serious duties and employ- 
ments of age; the great industrial interests of society, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing, have built up prin- 
cipalities in the heart of the nation ; wealth has accumulated ; 
population has increased ; new wants have been engendered ; 
social prejudices and evils have sprung up; the distance sepa- 
rating man from man has been widened ; and that simplicity 
of manners and severe austerity of morals that marked the 
early history of the country, have been lost amid the din of 
social conflict and the violence of political strife ; society has pro- 
gressed while government has remained stationary ; and the 
nation has completed the wearisome Odyssey of her growth, 
only to enter upon the mournful Iliad of her woes; she has 
lost her breed of noble bloods, and the pride of her intellectu- 
ality and the glory of her statesmanship have been eclipsed, 
and found ignoble graves in the sewers of public depravity and 
the sinks of party corruption. Public station has been, in a 
manner, robbed of its dignity ; virtue divested of her authority ; 
truth has lost much of her empire, and principle, honesty, and in- 
tegrity are immolated on the shrine of a cowardly expediency ; 
and all this she received in exchange for the heritage she gave 
away, in forsaking the conservatism of institutionalisin, and 
building upon the shifting sounds of Passion and Opinion. She 
has none of the Senatus et populus que Romanus vigor and 
authority with which to chain down the social and political 
tempests that threaten her with periodical convulsion and dis- 
integration, and never will she find refuge from the evils that 
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beset her, till she be called upon to pass through the ordeal of 
much pain and suffering, and look back upon many errors, sor- 
rows, and misfortunes, stretching through years of darkness, 
violence, and blood. ‘There is no dearth of intellectual force 
and. moral power in the land ; nature has not smitten it with 
a perpetual sterility of genius and virtue. American mothers 
have not ceased to give birth to noble American men, but they 
have been ostracised and driven into hopeless exile by the vio- 
lent abuses and excesses of a Popular Power that has been 
trained and confirmed into a course of dissoluteness and extrava- 
gance by the corrupting and degrading tendencies and influ- 
ences of a boundless and unexampled physical prosperity. Ma- 
terialism has crushed out the life and soul of social purity and 
public principle ; and their carcasses lie festering on the sur- 
face of society, infecting the general health, and attracting the 
devouring eagles from the four quarters of the earth. 
Eroulation between parties is being exchanged for hostility 
between classes; rivalry between interests is growing into 
open warfare between sections ; and fanaticism and demagogue- 
ism are usurping the vacated throne of virtue and intelligence. 
If ‘* Shay’s Insurrection” gave just cause to the statesmen of 
the Revolution to entertain fears of the sufficiency of popular 
government, the ‘“ Anti-Rent Riots” and the Harper’s Ferry 
Drama are possessed of a more fearful significante than any 
events that have yet marked the history of the Government ; 
the one the legitimate offspring of the doctrines of Socialism, 
the other the natural result of the spirit of fanaticism and ig- 
norance, carry with them a meaning which none but the 
senseless /audator temporis acti can fail to apprehend. Nor do 
the political institutions of the country furnish any efficient 
breakwater against the fierce waves of popular frenzy; no 
conservative influences or adjustments to check the progress of 
radical doctrines, or rebuke the encroachments of revolutionary 
passions and tendencies. The Elective Franchise, according 
to the theory of the Constitution, is the bulwark of liberty ; 
but the low standard to which political morals have been 
abased, gives it but a negative value; and, in many sections of 
the Union, good men have abstained from its exercise through 
a sense of its absolute inefficiency. In the mournful and sug- 
gestive language of Rufus Choate, ‘they did not do such 
things in Washington’s day.” It was nearer the meridian 
splendor of the old feudal regime, which, with all its faults, 
cultivated the nobler instincts and higher virtues of humanity, 
instead of appealing to its lowest impulses, and fostering its 
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basest passionsand most ignoble propensities. The conserva- 
tive forces of society were then in their vigor, and held in 
check the morbid spirit of innovation and ceaseless change ; 
there were then no popular judiciary, no government auctions, 
no seminaries of political corruption. And the few remaining 
traces of conservatism that have discovered themselves in the 
resolves and acts of Federal and municipal legislation, are the 
true heirs at law of that ancient feudal polity that once exer- 
cised guardianship over the fortunes and destiny of the Ameri- 
can Continent. Nor has it yet ceased to exist as a principle, 
a feeling, a prejudice, although, as a political institution, its 
power is atanend, For to the Statesof the South, amid the 
orange groves, the wild flora, and broad savannas, the old spirit 
stitl slumbers, and when popular frenzy shall lay violent hands 
on the liberties and institutions of the land, it will awake, to 
assert the rational liberty, and vindicate the native dignity of 
man. 





ART. IL—MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


OUR VISIT TO FREDERICKSBURG—BEING A TREATISE ‘* ABOUT 
ALL THINGS AND SEVERAL OTHERS.” 


We have just returned from a visit of two weeks to Fred- 
ericksburg. [thas been six or seven years since we have 
been there, except when hastily passing through on our way 
to other cities. Despite of most unfavorable circumstances, 
we find the town continues slowly to grow and improve. 
Fredericksburg has ‘‘ seen the elephant” without damage to 
her nerves, and may now look confidently forward to better 
days. The removal, or rather abolition, of the old chancery 
court, it was predicted, would ruin her. She withstood it, 
and continued in a slow but steady course of improvement. 
Then, the railroad passing through her, from Richmond to 
Acquia Creek, was portentous of evil; yet it harmed her not. 
Next, the Central, and Alexandria and Orange roads, cut off al- 
most every inch of her back country, and now her ruin seemed 
inevitable. But she is still alive and growing ; houses to rent 
can scarce be had ; new houses are going up, and manufactures 
starting into life. They have, at a heavy outlay, brought ex- 
cellent water-power to the town, and we observed a very large 
manufactory nearly completed, which will be worked by this 
power. At another point a large shoe factory will soon be put 
in operation. Her iron foundries have already acquired quite 
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an extensive Southern reputation. Fredericksburg has a pop- 
ulation equal in all respects to any of the same number in the 
Union. Despite of the let-alone policy of Virginia, hitherto, 
through the great energy and public spirit of her people she 
has been been able to hold her own, nay, slowly to improve. 
Now that that policy is changed, and that State protection to 
State interests has become the order of the day, she may look 
forward with certainty to happier days. Great wealth must 
accumulate on the seaboard, and in all the towns at the head 
of tide-water navigation, when our system of internal im- 
provements is completed to the Ohio. Railroads as certainly 
bring the wealth of the interior to their termini on tide-water 
as rivers wash down the alluvium and detritus from the hills 
and mountains, to deposit them at the deltas near their 
mouths. Eastern Virginia will get the lion’s share of the 
advantages accruing from these improvements, the erection of 
which, until recently, she has bitterly opposed. No navigable 
point on tide-water is better situated for an outlet of the im- 
mense products of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys than Fred- 
ericksburg. When the Covington and Ohio road is completed, 
a railroad of some forty miles will place her nearer the great 
West than Richmond or Alexandria. The Rappahannock river, 
on which she is situated, affords good coasting and West 
India navigation. Twelve miles of road will connect her with 
the Potomac, and afford her excellent ship navigation. She 
should now press forward her manufacturing system, while 
public opinion and State legislation combine to encourage 
home manufactures. That system once fairly set a going, 
and she will find no difficulty in connecting herself by rail- 
road with our great western routes, in time to meet the 
incoming wealth of the West. 

The situation of the town is beautiful and healthful, and 
its society the most polished and attractive with which we are 
acquainted, because it is thoroughly Virginian. It is her 
attractiveness, growing out of the high character of her pop- 
ulation, that is the secret of her wonderful vitality. People 
go there to live on their incomes, to educate their families, 
and to enjoy intellectual, moral, and religious social intercourse. 
This sustains the town. The family stocks in Fredericksburg 
are, in talent, genius, and morality, far above the average, and 
their natural good qualities are carefully cultivated by excel- 
lent educations, in which morality and religion are equally 
attended to with Greek and Latin. The grandparents of most 
of the citizens probably lived and died in this town. A ma- 
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jority of the péople are of English descent, but in no place 
with which we are acquainted is there so large an infusion of 
Scottish blood. A few families are of Irish and French Hu- 
guenot extract. Recently a considera ble number of Germans 
have settled in town. Society is, however, made up chiefly 
of persons whose ancestors for many generations were native- 
born Virginians. The citizens are much connected and inter- 
related, and one is welcomed with a sort of family, familiar, 
and affectionate address, which, coming from a people habit- 
ually refined, is extremely winning. 

In some of the less frequented parts of the town we were 
particularly struck with the tabby-cat appearance of the shop- 
men. ‘They sunned themselves in front of their stores, where 
we are sure we saw them sunning themselves thirty years 
ago. We had grown old together, and therefore they looked 
no older than when we first knew them. The advent of a 
customer seemed to embarrass and disturb them; yet, with a 
sort of lofty Castilian politeness, they waited on him, and then 
returned to sunning themselves again. When shall we see 
their like? Nowhere in town are they a busy, fussy people. 
On Commerce street, where large crops are bought and large 
supplies of merchandise laid in, you see at the corners groups 
of merchants and farmers discussing things in general, and 
talking of crops, droughts, groceries, tightness of the mar- 
ket, &c., incidentally. Business is looked upon as deci- 
dedly ungenteel and to be disengaged, the height of respect- 
ability. We like this, and to cultivate and indulge our taste, 
frequently dropped into the offices of the young lawyers, who 
were living happily on “ hope deferred,” meerschaum pipes, 
and Lynchburg tobacco. Some of our friends and old com- 
peers at the bar were extremely busy, begged us “ to be 
seated, and they would attend to us directly.” This was so 
decidedly vulgar, that although they insisted on our going 
home with them, when and where we could talk of old lang 
syne to our fill, we became thoroughly disgusted, and returned 
to Port Royal, where no obtrusive bore of a client disturbs 
the serenity of our repose. That is a low state of civilization 
which has no attorney to intervene between client and counsel. 
A venerable and distinguished editor told us, that he found 
that reading exchanges would run him mad, and therefore he 
gave it up. Listening to clients is ten times worse, and if 
persevered in, would make a man idiotic. No possible amount 
of fee can compensate a lawyer for the agonies he suffers from 
the needless reiteration of impertinent details by clients. This 
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horror at the approach of clients is as natural and universal 
as the dread of snakes. Horace’s lawyer, fretted at the un- 
timely importunity of a client, declares “he would rather 
be a country clown” — 


“ Agricolam laudat juris legum que peritus ; 
Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat.” 
Sar. I.—9. 


They used to order these things better in the colonial times 
of the Old Dominion. The lawyers then bought their attor- 
neys—not for life, but like other servants, for a term of years. 
We find that Col. George Mason, great-grandfather of Col. 
George, of revolutionary memory, had one named Dodson; 
his friend and neighbor, George Brent, had one named 
Simpson, in whom he placed great confidence, as agent and 
collector. Fitzhugh owned one whose name we cannot dis- 
cover, but whom he recommends highly to Lord Culpeper, 
as a general agent, saying, ‘‘ he had served him faithfully as 
his servant, and now that he is free, he would recommend him 
to his lordship.” About this time he writes to London to buy 
another, ‘‘ who can read and write, and cast accounts.” But 
the brightest jewel of them all was Robin, who belonged to 
Nicholas Hayward, one of the grantees of the Brent town 
tract, in Prince William county, Virginia. Fitzhugh writes 
to Hayward, that “ his man Robin has compelled Hayward’s 
brother to pay up all arrearages,” Fitzhugh, it would seem, 
having tried in vain to collect the same for his correspondent.* 
Those were the glorious days of Virginia feudalism, when the 
planters laid out part of the proceeds of their tobacco in the 
purchase of clerks, attorneys, schoclmasters, millers, engra- 
vers, housekeepers, carpenters, &c., &c. As late as the rev- 
olution, a gentleman in King George county, Virginia, owned 
one named Duling, who was by profession a bird-catcher. 
This, we think, was “ buying the elephant.”” But we are 
wandering from the good old town of Fredericksburg. Let 
us drop into a printing office—into the very sanctum of the 
editor. Everything has the easy air of disengaged gentility. 
The two little papers a week don’t occupy half the editor’s 
time, and we feel that we do not intrude. Indeed, he is de- 
lighted to see us, throws up his work (declaring that there is 
no need for haste), and sets regularly in for a long talk, killing 








* Mason, Brent, Fitzhugh, and Nicholas Hayward’s brother, resided in the Northern 
eck of Virginia, two hundred years age. 
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time like a gentleman. °Tis a glorious old town now; but 
when it begins to grow rich and busy (as it will ere long), it 
will be as great a bore as all other flourishing cities. We will 
never visit it then! ‘Then we shall fear to go outside Port 
Royal, lest our ears should be stunned by the noisy hum of 
business. We like the results of busy industry, but cannot 
bear to witness its processes. We will bury ourselves, more 
than ever, amid our books; just sauntering out occasionally 
along the flowery walks and deep shades of our lovely village 
which modern improvement will leave. undesecrated; just 
dropping, now and then, into the parson’s library. We deliv- 
ered two lectures before the Young Men’s Literary Society of ° 
Fredericksburg. We must return our thanks to the young 
gentlemen for their kind invitation, to our auditors for their 
very polite and and marked attention, and to the whole press 
of the town for the very flattering terms in which they spoke 
of our efforts. Except that lecture at New-Haven, this was 
our first attempt. We think we shall continue to lecture oc- 
casionally. The subject of our first lecture was, ‘‘ Make 
Home Attractive!” which seemed te us a particularly appro- 
priate theme at this juncture. We must cut off trade and 
intercourse, more and more, from the North, and this can only 
be done by building up at home all the industrial pursuits, 
arts, commerce, manufactures, schools, colleges, universities, 
and other ingredients of a high and varied civilization ; the 
want of which, at home, now earries our people too much 
abroad, enfeebles us, impoverishes us, and keeps down our 
standard of civilization. Public opinion and State legislation 
must combine to build up centralization within each Southern 
State, to neutralize the exhaustive influence of centralization 
without. Modern improvements in locomotion and inter-com- 
munication are fast rendering trade, fashion, thought, and 
wealth, tributary to a few large centres, such as London, 
Paris, and New-York. Thus is the country impoverished and 
depopulated, and large cities rapidly built up. Each State 
must have its centres of education, of fashion, of trade, and 
of the mechanic arts. 

Exclusive agriculture robs a country annually, by the ex- 
port of agricultural products of its land, or what is the same 
thing, of the productive elements of the land. England 
grows richer every year, because she consumes three hundred 
millions worth more of agricultural products than she raises. 
We, poorer every year, because we export as many hundred 
millions more than we consume. Look at the increasing fer- 
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tility about our dwellings, stables, cabins, pigstyes, and fowl- 
pens, where consumption goes on, and the gradual impover- 
ishment of our fields, whence the crops are taken. 

The political economist, Say, teaches us that no country 
should export raw agricultural products, but consume or manu- 
facture them in numerous towns seattered throughout the 
country, for thus alone can the manures be kept at home, and 
the fertility of a country be preserved. Liebig ineulcates the 
same theory ; and any negro who looks at his ash-bank, his 
hen-house, and pig-pen, learns the same lesson. 

Exclusive agriculture will employ and support but a small 
population, and that an extremely ignorant one, because little 
of skill and less of learning is needed to carry on successfui 
farming. ‘The people of such a country go to foreign countries 
to acquire education, or procure teachers from abroad. They 
also go abroad to see the various architectural and artistic im- 
provements of other countries. They make money at home, 
to spend it from home. 

Worse than this, farming countries exchange by trade with 
manufacturing countries, hand-work for head-work, and on the 
average three hours’ labor of the former pays for one hour’s 
lighter and more skilful labor of the latter. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the clergyman, the teacher, the professor, the artist, 
the mechanic, the dentist, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
are all better paid than the ploughboy. They all explottate 
him—that is, all exchange a little of their labor for a great 
deal of his. We do hand-work, we are a nation of plough- 
boys. The countries with which we trade do head-work, and 
exchange a little of their Aead-work for a great deal of our 
more laborious hand-work. Thus do England and New-Eng- 
land exploitate the South. ‘They neither cheat nor rob us, 
but it is the same in effect. The South can never fully awake 
from her lethargy until she comprehends the theory of explot- 
tation. It is a matter of every-day practical concern, although 
it belongs to the most profound and abstruse branch of social 
philosophy. Everybody has some instinctive insight into this 
theory, and hence prefers head-work to hand-work. He feels 
that the former exploitates the latter, although he can neither 
comprehend nor explain it. 

All civilization consists in the successful pursuit of the 
mechanic arts. That country is most civilized which most 
excels in them ; that least civilized which practises fewest of 
them. Treland, the West and East Indies, are poor and igno- 
rant countries with fertile soils, because they are merely farm- 
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ing countries. Their wealthy proprietors are absentees, who 
spend abroad what is made at home. All talent, skill, learn- 
ing, and genius, desert such countries, because they find nei- 
ther employment nor patronage at home. Mere agriculture in- 
evitably exhausts the soil, expels genius, skill, wealth, and 
learning, and equally impoverishes the purse and the intellect 
of a nation. We must diversify industrial pursuits, no matter 
by what means, or at what cost. Our independence, our 
very existence, depend on it. 

Look at Egypt! Four thousand years ago the mechanic 
rendered her attractive, and those attractions last to this day. 
The pyramids themselves were good pecuniary investments, for 
the money spent by travellers in visiting them, would more 
than have sufficed to erect them. In very remote antiquity 
Egypt was far the most civilized and wealthiest of na- 
tions. The mechanic, not the farmer, nor the artist, nor 
the poet, nor the philosopher, built up her wealth and her 
civilization. ‘The immortal ruins of Thebes and Merore, her 
pyramids, her catacombs, and her labyrinths, constitute her un- 
dying glory, and all those are monuments of mechanic art. 
Judea learned civilization from her, ‘‘ for Moses was learned 
in all the learning of the Egyptians.” Phenicia acquired her 
civilization directly or indirectly from the same source (for the 
Phenicians spoke and wrote the Hebrew language), and spread 
or planted this civilization in Carthage, and at various other 
points on the Mediterranean. Greece, too, admitted that Egypt 
was the school whence she derived her art, her mechanic skill, 
her learning and her philosophy. Nobody comes to the South 
to learn or to see anything, for there is nothing here to be 
learned or to be seen. Let us take a lesson from ancient 
Egypt now, “ Majestic though in ruins,” and make home at- 
tractive ! 

Twice have the monuments of skill, art, industry, and 
learning, erected two thousand years ago, saved Greece. 
Roman arms conquered her, merely to be conquered them- 
selves by Greek art. The Greek mind dominated over the 
Roman ; Athens became and continued for seven centuries to 
be the school of the empire; and the rule of the Romans over 
Greece was truly mild and paternal. 

Again,when she rebelled against the Ottoman dominion, rem- 
iniscences of her ancient glory drew thousands like Lord 
Byron to her standard, and thus the attractions of ancient 
Greece achieved the liberties of modern Greece. We fondly 
hope the monuments of her former glory will elevate the sen- 
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timents, the thoughts, and the purposes of her present popu- 
lation, and make her again like what she once was. 

Italy is far the most attractive of all countries, because 
there the artist, the architect, and the mechanic, have done 
most to build up attractions. Hundreds of thousands of trav- 
ellers and residents from abroad pay tribute, as well of money 
as of admiration, to those attractions; and modern Italy lives 
on the ruins of medieval Italy and of ancient Rome. But 
those ruins are about to subserve a far higher and a nobler pur- 
pose. Inspired by the monuments and reminiscences of the 
past, the little states of Italy are rising in revolt, and striking 
Roman blows for liberty and independence. Patriotism in a 
country like Italy may be smothered for a time, but never 
quite extinguished. “Tis impossible not to love, not to vener- 
ate, not to cling to, and fight for, a country studded all over 
with monuments of art and architecture, and suggestive, in its 
every locality, of elevating and glorious reminiscences. 

Of modern cities, Paris is the most attractive, and, next to ita- 
ly, the great centre of travel. There, for centuries, have taste 
and labor, and money,and art, and science, and architecture, and 
skill,and learning, combined to adorn and embellish her. She is 
the centre of thought and of fashion, and the most democratic 
spot on earth ; for she has opened up for the equal enjoyment 
of all ranks and classes the most exquisite andthe most ele- 
vated pleasures of the taste, the senses, the imagination, and 
the intellect. Her parks, her palaces, her gardens, her ceme- 
teries, her paintings, her statuary, her libraries, her lectures, 
are open to all, and improve and cultivate the tastes and sen- 
timents of all. No people Jove their country as Frenchmen 
love Paris, and well they may, for it is the most attractive 
home in the world. The power, the intellect, and the wealth 
of France do not merely centre in Paris, for it is she that creates 
and sustains them. Parisian thought rules the world, her at- 
tractions levy tribute from travellers from every clime, and her 
fashions bring her in almost as much money as trade and cap- 
ital bring in to London. 

All the cities of the continent of Europe have done much 
for public amusement and instruction by the erection of parks, 
gardens, palaces, churches, and other places of public resort. 
In their Catholic churches there are no separate pews; the 
duchess and the beggar-woman kneel side by side to offer up 
their orisons to acommon God. In church and on the Sab- 
bath there is an equality which America never knows. The 
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blush of shame should mantle our cheeks when we see that in 
this land of boasted liberty and equality less has been done for 
the people than in any other civilized country on earth. “* Eve- 
ry man for himself, and devil take the hindmost,” has been 
our whole philosophy, political, social, ethical, and economi- 
eal, and well have we obeyed its behests. Nowhere is proper- 
ty so closely appropriated. The poor man, the landless man, 
is an outlaw, as forlorn and destitute as Noah’s dove. No- 
where is this system of close selfishness so obtrusively promi- 
nent as in church. ’Tis there, especially, that American vul- 
gar, contemptible, ignorant parvenu wealth, in all its pomp 
and circumstance, lords it over poverty. The poor gentleman 
is excluded from a seat, cut off from the privilege of worship- 
ping his God, because the over-ample dimensions of the cush- 
ioned pew of a wretch like a descendant of but we forbear. 

We will now say, Mr. Editer, once for all, how far we 
agree and sympathize with the American Party. They are 
right, eminently right and natural, in preferring the native to 
the foreigner. All people have done this. In the first place, 
it is necessary to self-defence and self-preservation. If for- 
eigners are let in to enjoy all our advantages in good and pros- 
perous times, without being forced to come in and help us in 
adverse times, the unequal game must ruin us. But chiefly 
and principally, the foreigner, cut off entirely from the influ- 
ences of home connections, and of public opinion, is wholly un- 
reliable, because he has no interests, no sympathies, no feelings, 
in common with the community to which he has removed. 
We have induced immigration by holding out promises of equal 
rights. Let every foreigner now in America be treated in all 
respects as if he were native born; but let not another come 
with such delusive expectations. We would promptly shut 
the door in the face of every man who was not content that his 
posterity, not himself, should become Americans. In this we 
but follow nature, and the time is at hand, near at hand, 
when none but native born will be admitted to citizenship. 
We care not how soon, for we know that to enrich or elevate 
a foreigner, can only be done by depressing or impoverishing 
a native. No man ever did or ever will make a fortune. Cun- 
ning and skill alone, in dealing, transfer the labors of the many 
to the few. We don’t want cunning foreigners to exploitate 
simple, hard-working Americans. A home, in which every one 
votes, and vulgar demagogues hold office, is no more attractive 
than a bar-room or a pig-sty. Great objects in the moral world 
are more necessary to attach us to home than even the finest 
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creations of art and architecture. Man is needed in every land- 
scape, but the demagogue and the stump orator are not the 
right sort of men. We must gradually build up something bet- 
ter ; something in the moral and social world for men to look 
up to and admire. Without such landmarks, society is un- 
safe and unstable asa quicksand. We are a young people yet, 
and have only the wants of children, “ hog and hominy,” with 
an occasional gingerbread. But as we grow older, like other 
people, we shall have moral and intellectual cravings. An 
aristocracy is a natural outgrowth and necessary part of refined 
civilization. Our colleges and universities are now rearing up 

xen to supply this desideratum. Legislation, establishing 
entails and ptimogeniture, will be sure in time to perfect the 
work. 

Don’t suppose, dear reader, we indulged in this train of 
thought in our Fredericksburg lecture. We can’t tell how we 
got into it, but, te confess the truth, our pen is like our friend 
the parson’s horse, it is eternally running away with us. We 
can never tell when we start in the morning, where we shall 
haul up, or be landed at mid-day, any more than the parson. 
Of course, Mr. Editor, we tried to be very eloquent-and pathet- 
ic on the subject of our family homes, our domestic firesides, 
and especially of their chief charm and attraction, their 
presiding divinity, Woman. Indeed, our State and national 
homes are but the sum ahd aggregate of our family homes. 
To render our country attractive, we must made our families 
attractive, for families make up a State, and a sound whole 
cannot be formed of rotten parts. This phase of our subject 
is just now of peculiar interest, because our enemies, the aboli- 
tionists, propose to destroy family homes and family relations, 
and establish phalansteries and free love, and fuse mankind 
into one common mass. The family is really in danger. Great 
encroachments are annually made on it by Northern legisla- 
tures, who are gradually abolishing the marriage relation. In 
Europe, foundling hospitals are effecting the same object. The 
practices of the people, in disregarding family ties and rela- 
tions in free society, are far in advance of their legislation, and 
we think it may be safely affirmed that free love is a plank 
in the Black-republican platform, a secret article in their 
creed. 

Home is the temple of affection, the school of morality, and 
the nursery of religion. Destroy it, and man at once becomes 
a materialist, a selfish and sensual infidel. Within its sacred 
precincts the law of love prevails; without them, the law of 
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selfishness, of competition, of envy, of hatred and of jealousy. 
“ Might makes right” is the moral law of the outer world. 
‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the law of home. 

It is somewhat remarkable that it has never been observed 
that the Christian precept, ‘* Do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us,” is the natural and common rule of con- 
duct in the family, consisting of parents, children, and slaves. 
The father certainly usually observes this rule in his conduct to- 
ward his wife, children, and servants. His happiness is almost 
wholly reflected happiness, and he usually delves and labors all 
day with expectation of no other reward than the pleasant and 
approving greeting of his family at night. The mother’s chief 
delight is ‘to bear another’s woes.” She lives a martyr, and 
lives for others. ‘The children and the servants, too, seem nat- 
urally to prefer the happiness of parents and masters to their 
own. A refined self-interest might dictate this course of conduct 
within the family, where each one sees that he promotes his 
own happiness and weil-being most, when ministering to the 
happiness of others. But it is the prompting of God and of 
nature, not selfish caleulation, that makes the golden rule 
the family gospel. God instituted home and family, and be- 
stowed on them the harmony which distinguishes all his 
works. Destroy the family, set wife, children, and slaves 
free, each to take care of themselves, and of necessity selfish- 
ness becomes the sole motive of conduct—‘ every man for 
himself [and every woman and child, too}, and devil take the 
hindmost.” Now, this is the philosophy which literally arose 
from the emancipation of European serfs. “Tis the free-trade 
let-alone philosophy, which has almost ruined the South, but 
which, thank God! she has at length utterly repudiated; nay, 
more, she has adopted a Christian philosophy in place of the 
free-trade infidel philosophy. ‘State protection to state in- 
terests””’ is the order of the day. Public good, general well- 
being, is looked to, not mere private individual greed and 
advancement. The people, the whole people, begin to be rec- 
ognized as having rights—not merely the smartest, cutest, 
and most selfish of them. Railroads, canals, court-houses, 
public libraries, public paintings and statuary, public walks, 
gardens, and cemeteries, publie buildings of all sorts, are 
the common property of the whole people. At any cost of 
taxation the South must gradually stud herself all over with 
publie properties like these. Thus will she fraternize and 
equalize her people, just so far as it.is desirable or practical, 
to fraternize and equalize them. ‘ Make Home Attractive!” 
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must be our motto and our guide, and we can easily learn 
from history that we can eflect this only by erecting great 
public works that shall be the property of the whole people. 
The greatest man who ever lived, with all his weaknesses, is 
a most contemptible thing; but mankind, in the aggregate, is 
the noblest work of God. Let us worship mankind, but avoid 
the silly delusion that any one of the species ever got much 
the start of the rest. A Barnum or a razor-strap man, an 
Alexander or a Bonaparte, is not a whit the superior to our 
next door neighbor. Let us despise men while we reverence 
mankind, Let us respect office and contemn the incumbent. 
In America, well-paid office, however high, is filled always by 
the demagogue ;but still it is o fice, and we must pay respect 
to office for the sake of the people. Offices, where there is 
little or no pay, as those of overseers of the poor, justices of the 
peace, and members of the State legislature, are filled, not by 
mercenary demagogues but by public-spirited men, who either 
sacrifice their own good to that of the public, or whose inter- 
ests are so tied up with those of the people at large, that they 
take office to advance public interests. Our well-paid officers 
are paid to betray us, and the whole thing (we mean the fed- 
eral government) will soon explode. 

The South must soon have to take care of itself. The fed- 
eral government was a mere league between small nations, to 
give them ability to cope with stronger nations. Like all 
such leagues, it lasts so long as there is a common danger, an 
outside pressure, and from habit, a little while longer. It is 
not a government, because it has neither a people nor a terri- 
tory. It represents nobody, and there is no power within to 
watch and control it. Government cannot exist “in vacuo.” 
It must be kept moving in‘its proper orbit by forces “ ab ez- 
tra,” or “ab intra.” ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” is a 
pertinent question as to all governments. Inward or outward 
necessity—foree from within or without—are necessary to all 
governments. Perpetual motion is as gross an absurdity in 
the moral as in the physical world. This ‘‘ wheel within a 
wheel” is one of the hundred ‘mare’s nests” which our wise 
ancestors discovered. A war with Mexico and Spain, a new 
impulse ab extra will keep it going a while longer. But the 
thing, as a government, is a bald humbug, and we feel it our 
duty to expose it. 

The States have territories and peoples; are nations, and 
have governments—governments that may readily prepare 
for any exigency or emergency. ‘Tis time to get ready. 
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Until lately the South has simply been carrying on the work 
of destruction and exhaustion—‘ making cotton to buy ne- 
groes to make cotton to buy negroes again.” The entire 
region from Virginia to Florida, when first visited by Euro- 
peans, was the fairest land that ever human eye rested upon. 
The beautiful bays, rivers, and inlets, lined with noble forest- 
trees, were alive with fish and wild flowers. The hills, the 
plains, and the mountains clothed with verdure, rich in wild 
fruits, redolent with flowers, and canopied with umbrageous 
trees, the shelter and the home of every variety of game. 
The white man, the despoiler,came! The forests were felled, 
the wild fruits and flowers exterminated, the game destroyed, 
and the lands, by careless and continued cultivation, soon ex- 
hausted. Soon, nothing was to be seen but decayed tene- 
ments, rotten and fallen enclosures, and bare and exhausted 
fields. The white man had despoiled what the savage had 
spared! He had destroyed, erased, obliterated all the loveli- 
ness of nature, and erected in its stead no beautiful or durable 
creations of art. Marching under the banner of free-trade, 
“let alone,” and ‘every man for himself,” he proceeds to- 
ward the mountains, exhausts those lands, spreads over the 
South and Southwest, still exhausting and destroying, like an 
army of locusts, as he goes, settles on the Mississippi, in the 
Northwest, proceeds to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, 
still waging war with the bounties of Providence, and ex- 
hausting in an age what was made for eternity. *Tis time to 
change our policy; to take a new departure; to “ Make 
Home Attractive,” instead of making it barren, gloomy, 
hideous and repulsive. 

But we are distrustful of ourselves. We have been taught 
by Englishmen and Yankees that a Southern clime relaxes 
mind and body, restrains genius, cramps energy and enter- 
prise, and paralyzes industry. It was not so in ancient times 
at least. The pyramids of Egypt, the ruins of Thebes, 
Petrea, Balbec, and Palmyra, the lonely remains of art and 
architecture in Greece and Italy, the mighty tanks of Ceylon, 
forty miles in circumference, the exhumed wonders of Nine- 
veh, the massive remains of architecture in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and the wonderful achievements of industry in 
Peru—all belong to warm climates—were all erected by slave- 
holding nations. Where are the remains of art or industry in 
the cold regions of the north? and echo answers, where ? 
Not one! Searcely a Druid temple, with one rude rock placed 
above another. ‘There, where art and industry were most 
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needed, none appear. Some attribute it to the absence of 
slavery—to the want of private ownership of lands. This is 
all true; but there is a profound truth behind it. Cold cli- 
mates make men almost irreclaimably savage, inert, and indo- 
lent, or they would institute slavery and private ownership of 
lands—the only means to stimulate into active, continuous 
industry, and to beget civilization. The hotter the clime the 
more is man disposed to industry. The facts that sustain this 
proposition are overwhelming, and all on ene side. The 
Chinese wall is no exception, for the Chinese are a southern 
people. Within the last few centuries art and industry have 
been galvanized into a sickly existence at the north; but with 
them civilization is an exotic. There is nothing in the present 
to refute the lessons of the past. Man is an animal indige- 
nous only to warm climates. The cotton States will attain 
the highest civilization; they will hand down to a remote 
posterity monuments of genius and industry, such as all 
other Southern people have left behind them. Already they 
are the most industrious people on earth. Wealth is rapidly 
accumulating, and that wealth will be liberally poured out 
to advance art, skill, science, genius, and learning, and to 
beget and foster a high civilization. 

We cannot close without a tribute to the mechanic. ’Tis 
he, chiefly, who begets, sustains, and advances civilization. 
He is the first and most truthful historian. His undying 
works give the impress of the age in which he lived. The 
monuments of his skill and labor tell the story of a past that 
existed and flourished thousands of years before historic pen 
was wielded. In the dark ages, when civilization seemed 
about to perish, his Gothic spire, reaching heavenward, bid 
men not despair of a better future. In the midst of those 
dark ages the Ottoman mechanic reared structures of oriental 
art in Cordova that wiped off the disgrace from the Ottoman 
for burning the Alexandrian library. Quitting the most dis- 
tant past, leaving out the middle ages, and coming down to 
the present day, we still find the mechanic to be the greatest 
of haman benefactors, the advanced guard in the march of 
civilization. ‘The steamship and the steam engine are his; 
the railroad, and all the wonders of engineering art, are his ; 
and the telegraph, the ministering lightning of heaven that 
encompasses the earth in a moment, is his also. 

People of the South! encourage-mechanic art, and you will 
MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE ! 
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ART. T11.—RELATIONS OF THE NEGRO RACE TO CIVILIZATION. 


NEGROES AS ABORIGINES. 


Ware the Rev. Doctors Beecher and Cheever in the North, 
and Mr. Spurgeon in England, are denouncing us from their 
pulpits, not following any example set by Christ and his apos- 
tles that we are aware of, it becomes us in the South not to 
be provoked to retaliation, but like reasonable men to study 
out this great question of slavery in all its bearings, It is 
childish to hang people in effigy whose opinions do not please 
us, or to make bonfires of the books of those who differ from 
us. Let us rather attempt to show by sound arguments that 
it is not every one claiming the name of philanthropist who 
has any right to it. In respect of the negro race, we contend 
that it is the Southern States alone who, without any boast of 
their humanity, can call themselves the true friends of the 
negra, since there first, in the history of his race, has he found 
rest for the sole of his foot, and commenced his upward march 
toward civilization. On the other hand, we believe that se- 
rious study and consideration will convince us that those anx- 
ious to rapture the bonds at present uniting master and slave, 
are acting cruelly toward the black race, to say nothing of the 
injury they are inflicting on others. And let it here be under- 
stood that we are ignoring the interests of the whites alto- 
gether ; we do not take into account at all what evils may 
happen to planters, or the commercial world of two hemi- 
spheres, by abolition or revolts, which even quiet people in the 
North are instigating by their erroneous opinions; or, if we 
do glance at these results, too, it is only collaterally ; we write 
as a philanthropist in the interest of four million negroes. 

In previous articles we have endeavored to show, by copious 
illustrations and facts, that, in whatever part of the globe we 
find the free negro, he is generally sunken in vice, sloth, and 
poverty, and in many cases undergoing a more or less rapid 
process of extinction. We have shown that the arbitrary re- 
lease of the black race in the West Indies, while it has been 
an evil to them, has also been the means of reducing to a worse 
slavery a copper-colored race, and of building up a new slave 
trade—the coolie trade—which in its horrors rivals the worst 
forms of the old. 

But there is another view to take of the negro race, a fair con- 
sideration of which, it would seem might arrest for a while the 
cruel philanthropy of the North : their relations to civilization 
as aboriginals of the soil—savages. Melancholy as it is, it ap. 
pears to be, at this day, a universal fact that wherever our 
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rampant civilization comes tn contact with barbarous tribes, 
their fate is rapid extinction, unless preserved by slavery. It 
is suprising to look over the globe and see what hecatombs 
of tribes, and what numbers of populations, have, in the last 
few centuries, dropped and disappeared unmissed from the ar- 
ray of nations, like falling stars whose disappearance is unno- 
ticed amid the more brilliant galaxy left behind them. The 
Juggernaut of civilization is now rolling over the earth, in- 
vading the lands for centuries cursed by idleness and vice, and 
on its front, in flaming letters of fire, may be read the words, 
* Extinetion or Stavery for all savage tribes ;” ‘“‘ Labor and 
live, or be idle and die.” 

Where those savages have been of a docile, timid, slavish na- 
ture, they have been reduced to slavery; where they have 
been fierce, independent, and warlike, they have been exter- 
minated ; the South American Indians are an example of the 
former, and the North American of the latter case. But even 
of these ‘two alternatives, those, who, by their mental and 
moral natures, were fitted to be slaves, have generally, in the 
end, suffered the worse penalty of extermination, owing to 
their physical weakness. An example of this will oceur to 
every one in the case of the gentle tribes of the West Indies 
and New Spain, who were destroyed by millions in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, under the rigors of Spanish slavery ; 
and even the negro, with a physical, as well as a mental and 
moral nature, fitted for slavery and thriving best under a 
mild slavery, has, in every case excepting one, been unable to 
endure the toils and cruelties which have been wantonly heap- 
ed upon him. In that one case, the omnipotent power of kind- 
ness has made him invaluable, and yielded an ample reward 
to his masters. 

It is further to be remarked that this extermination has 
generally been decided and rapid, just in proportion to the vig- 
or and elevation of the intrusive civilization which caused it. 
An energetic and industrious people like the Anglo-Saxons, 
whenever they colonize a barbarous country, complete the 
work with frightful rapidity, whereas a people less industrious 
and more effeminate, are oftentimes hardly a match for bar- 
barism, and indeed are often overcome by it, as has been the 
case in many of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 

No degree of mercy, no justice, no skill, no powers of gov- 
ernment, seem hitherto to have been able to arrest this exter- 
mination of savage tribes. Every expedient that humanity 
could devise has been adopted by humane-nations, but without 
success, 
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Do what we will to preserve barbarians, and to elevate them 
to civilization, history shows that it is impossible, except 
through a course of slavery; and even then it is impossible, 
unless that slavery be in the main mild, just, and humane, as 
in the Southern States. 

We will now cite some instances to illustrate these state- 
ments, and to show their application to the negro race; and it 
will be observed (a most important observation too, for those 
philanthropists who are determined that no good shall be done 
in the world except in one way, and that their way)—it will 
be observed that the greatest destruction of human life in all 
these various cases of extermination has been committed in 
the name of philanthropy or of religion, whereas neither phi- 
lanthropy nor religion has had or can have anything to do with 
such wholesale murder. As the most noted instance of this, 
take the case of the Indians of the sixteenth century. 

As soon as Pope Alexander VI. heard of the discoveries of 
Christopher Columbus, he issued a bull, giving the continent 
and all the islands of the New World to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, provided that, after conquering them, they should send 
preachers to convert the Indians, who were living in idolatry.* 
There can be no doubt about the sincerity of these desires to 
convert the heathen, whether on the part of the pope or of the 
Spanish court, or even in many cases of the Spanish conquer- 
rors themselves. But with all these good intentions, the 
Spaniards destroyed, during the first half century succeeding 
the discovery of Hispaniola and ending in 1542, three millions 
of the aborigines of that island, so that in the last-mentioned 
year there were not then living in it two hundred of its former 
inhabitants.t 

The whole number of natives destroyed by the Spaniards 
in their settlements in the New World, was estimated by Las 
Casas at from twelve to fifteen millions of souls.t 

In the Sandwich Islands, when first visited by Cook, in 1779, 
the natives were estimated to number four hundred thousand 
souls. Since then the Juggernaut of civilization has rolled 


* Gomara Hist.de las Indias, primera parte, p. 168. Autores Espafiolee, Madrid, 1852. 
t Las Casas. Brevissima Relations, &c. 


t ““Daremos por cuenta muy cierta, y verdadera que son muertas en los dichos quareta 
afios, mas de doze cuetos de animas ; y en verdad que creosin pensar enganarme que son mas 
de quinge cuetos.’’—Jbid. 

This was written in 1042, so that the bloody work was accomplished in about forty years. 


At the island of 8t. Vincent there still remained, in 1844, 273 of the aboriginal Caribs, but 
in 1851 these had diminished nearly one half, viz. to 167.—Dr. Davy’s West Indies, p. 196. 
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that way, and in spite of the labors of the missionaries, their 
number had dwindled 
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and they are now said to be under sixty-f five thousand !* 
In Tahiti, also under missionary care, the process of exter- 
mination has been sure and rapid; it is as follows: 


E stimate of Camhain Oooh: im 107 ii cis:sinis sisgemee vs + coe UVa. ee eee etd 200,000 
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Thus we see, that in spite of the labors of the missiona- 
ries in these islands, the natives have in less than a century 
been almost entirely destroyed,t and that principally by the 
diseases and vices of civilization. 

In Brazil, the Guarani Indians met the same fate ; also the 
Tupinambas, who dwelt in the pleasant provinces of Rio de 
Janeiro, and Minas Geraes. There are still tens of thousands 
of Indians living in that vast empire, to whom the pressure of 
civilization has not yet been applied; but of some of these 
Mr. Wallace remarks, that they have lost the good qualities of 

savage life, and gained only the vices of civilization. | 

The entire race of the Guanches, living in the Canary Is- 
lands, was exterminated by the Portuguese during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, not a vestige remaining to 
tell the tale. 

In Van Dieman’s Land, although the British government 
has made the most praiseworthy and humane efforts to save 
the aborigines, it has been found impossible to do so. Sir 
Henry Young, after a recent visit, made to Oyster Cove, where 
these persons were located, reports that, “ although the rations 
are on a most liberal scale, and every care is taken of them, 
their number did not then exceed sixteen ; and it is obvious,”’ he 
adds, ‘that in the course of a very few years the race will be 
wholly extinct.” The following table shows how rapid has 
been their decay.! They numbered so late as 


* History of the Sandwich Isiands. By J.J. Jarves. Appendix 7. 
t Jarves, as above, United States’ Exploring Expedition, vol. ii.. chap. 2; and London 
News, May 1, 1858. 


t Many harsh taies are told of these missionaries by sailors and others; but we believe 
that sailors have generally a prejudice against men with white cravata, in foreign countries ; 
at any rate we have had the story from both parties while in the Pacific, and our impres- 


sions were that the missionaries were the best of men, though often, as we conceive, 
misguided, and never more so than when they attempted to become statesmen. A mission- 
ary statesman is worse than a sailor on horseback. 

|| Kidder’s Brazil, p. 473, and Wallace’s Brazil, p. 519. 
\ § Report of Commissioners of Emigration. Par. Rep., 1856, p. 31. 
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“In Nova Scotia,” says Professor Johnston, ‘ little real sue- 
cess has attended the many efforts which have been made to 
educate and localize them (the aborigines)... They are di- 
minishing in numbers.”* 

In New-Brunswick, where the capital now stands, stood, 
fifty years ago, the wigwams of the Indians; “ now,” wrote 
Buckingham some years since, “‘a few Indians still linger 
about the streets, but these are so poor and feeble, that in a 
very few years it is probable they will all be extinct.”t ‘ At 
Cape Breton,” says the same traveller, “ there are about three 
hundred of them who have a reservation of land for their use, 
but here, as elsewhere, they are gradually dwindling away.” 

In Canada the Hurons who were taken under the care of 
the French numbered at first 3,000; rum and the small-pox 
speedily reduced their numbers one half; they were then per- 
evaded to abandon rum, but still their numbers diminished, so 
at the time of Mr. Buckingham’s visit only one of pure blood 
remained—the last of the Hurons !|| 

The Ojibeways, in Upper Canada, number about 1,200, 
says Mr. Weld; they are, however, decreasing like the other 
tribes. In an address which they presented to Lord Metcalfe, 
in 1843, they touchingly remark: ‘“‘ Great Father! We are 
feebly attempting to walk in the footsteps of your people ; we 
see them increase, while we wither and perish like the autumn 
leaf !’"§ 

It is well known that in the United States, the government 
thought that by removing the Indians to the West they would 
be better protected from the encroachments of civilization, and 
that being at a distance it would be more difficult for them to 
procure rum, and indulge in the vices of civilized society. In 
Canada, on the other hand, the British government, with 
equally humane intentions, believed that they might best be 
preserved in their old homes, but both experiments have been 
equally unsuccessful. Says the Earl of Elgin in his. dispatch 
o Sir George Grey, dated 18th December, 1854: 


“It is painful to turn from reviewing the progress of the European popula- 





‘ 
* Notes on North America, &c., vol. i., p. 8. 
t Canqda, Nova Scotia, &c., by J. 8. Buckingham, p. 399. 
f Ibid., pp. 235, 286. 5 United States and denaile, by C. R. Twelae 'p. tit. 
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tion aud their descendants, established in this rtion of America, to contem- 
plate the condition and prospects of the aboriginal tribes. It cannot, I fear, be 
affirmed with truth, that the difficult problem of reconciling the interests of an 
inferior and native race, with thoee of an intrusive and superior one, has as yet 
been satisfactorily solved on this continent ... In Canada the tribes have been 
permitted to dwell among the scenes of their early associations and traditions, 
on land reserved from the advancing tide of white settlement, and set apart for 
their use. But this system, though more lenient in its operation than the other, is 
not unattended with difficulties of its own. The laws enacted for their protec- 
tion, and in the absence of which they fall an easy prey to the more unserupu- 
lous of their energetic neighbors, tend to keep them in a condition of perpetual 
pupilage... Unless there be some reasonable ground for the hope, that they 
will be eventually absorbed inthe general population of the country,’ the Cana- 
dian system is probably destined, in the long run, to prove as disastrous to them 
as that of the United States.”* 


In New-Zealand, often called the Great Britain of the south, 
we find depopulation steadily progressing. Previous to 1820 
this was attributed in great measure to the civil wars carried 
on between Hongiand ‘Te Rauperaha, the former once sup- 
posed to be a converted chief.t He came to England, was 
lionized, Christianized, and baptized, and returned to New- 
Zealand laden with presents, all of which he exchanged, how- 
ever, at Sydney for muskets, and then, upon his arrival in his 
own country, commenced a war of extermination by which 
vast regions were desolated. Hongi was finally killed; but 
since the island has been under British authority, the work of 
death still goes on; superstition, suicide, witchcraft, idleness, 
polygamy, rum, and disease, are all busy. Previous tothe es- 
tablishment of British authority, the population was estima- 
SOG Ob ..nw «dd vvien soswwanedaws «mhic cies ncdss +k 
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Nor have the colonies planted upon the coasts of Africa, 
where the pressure has not been great upon the natives, been 
able to escape continual wars with the negro tribes living in 
their neighborhood. The Cape of Good Hope wars have cost 
the British government millions of money, and some of the 
best bleod of Great Britain. Itis impossible to estiraate the 
number of savages that have been slain in these contests. Dr. 
Moffat, a long resident of southern Africa, as all are aware 
says :— 

‘It appears from the earliest records on the subject, and especially from the 
journals of those engaged in the work, that the Bushmen were onze very nu- 
merous. I have traversed those regions in which, according to the testimony 


of the farmers, thousands once dwelt, drinking at their own fountains and kill- 
ing their own game ; but now, alas, scarcely a family is to be seen! It is im- 





* Parliamentary Reports, 1855. + Edinburg Review, April, 1850. 
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possible td look over these now uninhabited plains and mountain-glens without 
feeling the deevest melancholy, while the winds, moaning in the vale, seem te 
echo ae the sound, ‘ Where are they ?’ ”* 


After the last Caffre war, the natives exhausted, but not de- 
feated, were induced to remove to a distance from the English 
colonists, where, after having acquired large herds of cattle and 
provisions, they had determined to make another attack on the 
colonists, which, however, was so long delayed that at last one 
of their prophets, in order to compel his countrymen to attack 
the English, suddenly declared that he had seen a vision, in 
which was revealed to him that all their ancestors were on a 
certain day to rise from the dead, and, joining wirh the braves 
ready for the fight, in one fell onslaught destroy forever the 
rule of the white man in Caffreland. It was, moreover, neces- 
sary to provide food for the tens of thousands about to visit 
them, and this could only be done by every proprietor immedi- 
ately destroying every head of cattle in his possession, when, 
for every bullock so destroyed, twelve others should appear on 
the day of resurrection ; and for every sack of corn committed 
to the flames, one hundred per cent. should be brought to light 
on the appearance of the ancients. 

It is scarcely to be credited that this monstrous absurdity 
was believed, yet so it was; thousands and thousands of bul- 
locks were destroyed, tuns and tons of corn consumed, nothing 
but the slaughter of cattle and the destruction of grain was to 
be heard or seen in Caffreland; the believers in the prophet 
frantically attacking the unbelievers, forcibly destroying 
their cattle, and vehemently upbraiding them for delaying by 
their unbelief the advent of those who were to aid in the one 
great object. 

A famine, of course, was the result of this conduct, and the 
deluded Caffres, emaciated by want, and too weak to take up 
arms against the English, were received to the number of 
25,000, as suppliants for food, while more than 50,000 are sup- 
posed to have perished by famine! This happened during the 
year 1857. 

The Dutch Boers, who, upon the abolition of slavery in 
the Cape Colony, removed north as far as latitude 26° 





* Scenes and Missionary Lobors in South Africa, p. 4. 

+ London Times, Jan. 11, 1858. It is singular that a similar madness seems to have possessed 
the aborigines of the West Indies. In Hayti, during the fifteenth century, the Indians see- 
ing the Spaniards settling among them, and reducing them to slavery, endeavored to starve 
them out by resorting to the desperate remedy of neither planting nor sowing. ‘‘ Thescheme 
reacted upon themselves, and the poor Indians, in consequence, died in great numbers 
of ee sickness and misery.” See Help’s Spanish Conquests im America, volume i., 
page 2¥. 
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south, and settled among the Cashau mountains, have also 
been in continual war with the Bechuana tribes of that neigh- 
borhood.* 

At the Portuguese settlement of Tete, the colonists have been 
at war for several years with the neighboring tribes.t 

Even the African colonies, planted in pure philanthropy, 
and for the sole purpose of benefiting the black race, form no 
exception to the rule. Sierra Leone has had frequent wars 
with the neighboring blacks. Only a year or two ago it was 
necessary to burn the town of the Mooriah chiefs, and by 
news lately arrived from that colony, an attacking party of 
English had just returned from chastising some of the natives. 

In Liberia, peace prevails at present; but they, too, have 
had their wars with the surrounding tribes. Yet in neither of 
these colonies has there been any pressure caused by the ad- 
vance of civilization; nor have any diseases been carried to 
the natives by the colonists. 

In the United States, since the May-Flower landed on the 
coasts of New-England, more than fifteen millions of men 
have been swept from the earth by the sword, the diseases, and 
vices of civilization. Of this number, the chief destroyer was 
small-pox, by which, according to Catlin, siz millions of In- 
dians have lost their lives. During the year 1837, the rav- 
ages of this disease were so terrible among some of the tribes 
in the west, that 25,000 persons died in a few months; two 
villages of the Mandans, on the Missouri river, were reduced, 
by one attack, from 1,600 to 31 souls. The Pawnee tribe lost, 
in a few ysars, one half its numbers, and many other tribes 
suffered in proportion.|| The Indians have no remedy for this 
disease, and resign themselves in despair to its ravages; or 
sometimes they will plunge into the water, and thus aggravate 
the violence of its attack. Many tall, handsome fellows, who 
happen to recover, on seeing the changed appearance of their 
faces after the ravages of the malady, destroy themselves by 
shooting or drowning. Whiskey, various other diseases, and 
the sword, have finished what the small- -pox had left undone, 
and there are now, out of the sixteen millions of Indians who 
once roamed over the North American continent, less than half 
a million left. 





* And we are informed by Dr. Livingstone, in this case the Dutchareentirely to blame. 
See Travels, pp. 37 and 119. t Ibid., pp, 589. ¢ Par. Rep. 1855 

§ Catlin’s North American Indians, vol. ii., pp, 24, 258, &e. 

|| Tbid. Also —, Condition, $c. of the Indians in the United States, by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, vol. i p. 257. 

» According toa en nsus, taken in 1847, their numbers were 388,229, besides some 25,000 to 
35,000 roaming over the unexplored territories of the United States.—Schoolcraft. 
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The United States government has adopted every expedient 
that humanity could suggest in the endeavor to save those un- 
fortunate creaiures. They have established an Indian Bureau 
solely to guard and protect their interests, and the annual ex- 
penses of this branch of government are $121,500. Since 
the year 1795, and up to 1839, an aggregate consideration of 
$85,088,803 has been paid them for their lands, and the an- 
nuities now annually paid by the government to the Indians, 
amount to $2,300,000.* Besides this, teachers, missionaries, 
physicians, superintendents, agents, interpreters, &c., have 
been sent among them; the arts of agriculture have been 
taught them, vaccination introduced, and the sale of spirituous 
liquors forbidden—but all in vain—the hot breath of civiliza- 
tion withers them away like a sirocco.t 

Thus then, we find, that wherever civilization comes in 
contact with barbarians, the latter are inevitably forced to give 
way, and either become slaves, or are destroyed ; and, some- 
times, even the former state is only the precursor of the latter. 
During the last few centuries we «!o not know of a single ex- 
ception to this rule, and we doubt if, in that period, one ex- 
ample can be given of a barbarous people being raised from 
its degradation, and so elevated as to be able to stand alone, 
and defend its position from the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion, or rather to walk along with it. All the piety and self- 


* See Schooleraft’s History, vol. ii., p. 601. 

t Some earnest hopes are indulged, that the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Creeks, 
or, at least, remnants of them, may be preserved. They formerly inhabited the Southern 
States of Aiabama, Mississippi, &c., but have since removed west of Arkansas. Says School- 
craft, they have “learned the great truths of Christianity, and the arts of agriculture, and 
civilized life: and have made fruitful and rich farms, and flourishing villages in the midst of 
the wilderness.” Some of their schools are of a.high order. The Gospel ministry is well 
attended. Some of their constitutions are purely republican. The people are increasing in 
numbers ; peace dwells within their limits, and plenteousness within their borders. Vol. i., 

” 


p. 280. 

The condition of these tribes is still represented as being very good, as will appear by the 
following extract from the report of the Indian Burean, presented to Congress in November, 
1857. It says: ‘“ The reports in regard to the four great southwestern tribes—the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws, are very favorable. Their regularly organized and stable 
governments and laws, well suited to their condition and circumstances, their general deyo- 
tion to industrial pursuits, and their comparative national and individual prosperity, evince a 
most creditable and gratifying degree of advancement in the fundamental elements of civi- 
lization. Some, if not all of them, appear to be expecting and preparing for an important 
change in their political and municipal relations with the United States,and there is no 
doubt that suitably organized territorial governments may, with great propriety and advan- 
tage, be extended to them at an early day.” 

t Mr. Helps cites the province of Vera Paz as a signal instance of an aboriginal tribe 
being civilized and enlightened by their conquerors, and not being diminished in numbers 
nor restricted in territory. See Spanish Conquests, vol. iii., p. 396. 

But we know what sort of civilization is that enjoyed by the Indians in varicus parts of 
Mexico, Guatemala. and South America. Many of them have been converted, as it is called, 
to the Christian faith, but they remain pretty much what they always have been. A very 
fair description is given of Indian Catholic converts by Stephens, when speaking of the In- 
dians of Quiche, a province not far from Vera Paz. He says: “‘ Here they stillexist, in many 
respects, an unchanged people, cherishing the usages and customs of their ancestors; and 
though the grandeur and magnificence of the churches, the pomp and show of religious 
ceremonies, affect their rude imaginations, the padre told us, that in their bearts they were 
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denial of devoted missionaries—all the civilizing influences of 
commerce, all the efforts of philanthropists, and even the 
strong arms of the mightiest governments in the world, aided 
by unlimited wealth, ingenuity, and resources—all these com- 
bined have been unable to protect savage races from that fell 
destroyer, crvitization. This is exceedingly melancholy, and 
yet in the face of these facts, we find hundreds of thousands 
at this day proposing, in the name of philanthropy, to place 
a body of four millions of men (notoriously incapable of self- 
protection) unprotected in the midst of the fiercest civilization 
the world has ever seen! Do not history and reason teach us 
that such an act will be wholesale murder? Is it not morally 
certain that freeing the black race in the United States would 
be the first step toward their extermination? Hitherto, three 
hundred thousand masters in the United States have done 
what all the missionaries, philanthropists, and most powerful 
governments in the world, have failed to do ; they have pro- 
tected a barbarous race from extermination, and are rapidly 
elevating it to a position in which, in God’s own time, it may 
be able to take care of itself. These three hundred thousand 
masters are a standing army holding guard over a nation of 
four million negroes, and absolutely preserving their lives from 
destruction. Remove this army, as most Northerners, either 
directly or indirectly, are endeavoring to do, and we know of 
nothing but a miracle that could preserve the helpless negroes 
from that fate, which, in the present state of our world, 
history proclaims, inevitable for all degraded races—eztinction ! 





fall of superstitions, and still idolaters; had their idols in the mountains and ravines, and 
in silence and secrecy practised the rites received from their fathers. He was compelled to 
wink at them ; and there was one proof which he saw every day. The church of Quiché 
stands east and west. On entering it for vespers the Indians always bow to the west, in 
reverence to the setting sun.’’—Central Amertea, vol. ii., p. 192. 

Humboldt says, “{ have seen Indians, masked and adorned with grelots, perform savage 
dances arouod thealtar, while a monk of St. Francis raised the host.”—La Nouvelle Es- 
pagne, vol.i., p. 411. 

See also, for similar accounts, Bonelli’s Bolivia, vol. i., p.217; Von Iscudi’s Peru, p. 466; 
Madame Calderon de la Barca’s Mexico, p. 298, &c., &c., 

It will generally be found that in these so-called conversions of savage tribes and peoples 
there is no vitality; the history of the Parageay aud Congo missions is generally the his-’ 
tory of gil the Catholic missions since the seventeenth century. 


VOL. Il.—NO. VI. 3 
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ART, IV.—INFLUENOCES OF CLIMATE ON ANIMALS AND PLANTS, 


[We do not admit the soundness of the reasonings in the present paper, where 
they maintain the superior development of man in the higher latitudes. The S »uth- 
ern nations in ancient times are evidence against the theory, and the Georgian, 
South-Carolinian, or Mississippian, of the present day, in neither person nor 
mind, fall a whit short, to say the least, of the Canadian! Surely, no one 
would compare for an instant the native and feeble negro of Massachusetts with 
his hardy, prolific, and long-lived brother of the rice and the cane fields. 

Nevertheless, the article of our correspondent is able and interesting, and we 
give a place to it with pleasure.—Ep.] 


In the May number of this Review we undertook to prove 
that man attained to a higher nature, and consequently great- 
er advancement in civilization, in regions considerably elevated 
above the ocean level, than in the valleys and plains below 
the average level of the continents; and that the elevated 
lands of the temperate zone had the advantage of the high 
lands in the torrid zone, of equal annual temperature in the 
alternation of seasons of heat and cold, in consequence of the 
increased sensibility accumulated in winter, to be operated on 
with greater force by the heats of summer. The climate of 
North America, in contrast with that of Europe, was represent- 
ed as superior, by reason of its much wider range of heat and 
cold, carrying southward its vigor-giving cold air, in winter, 
to the high lands of the Southern States, almost to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and extending its summer heats northwestwardly, 
to the regions of Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchawan river. 
This is what Humboldt calls a continental climate, which has 
proved itself capable of producing finer fruits than any mari- 
time climate. 

Mrs. Somerville, in her Physical Geography, Professor 
Guyot, in his Zarth and Man, and other eminent European 
writers on physical geography, have undertaken to maintain 
a doctrine better adapted to the self-love of Europeans for 
whom they wrote. The climate of Europe has been charac- 
terized as insular and maritime ; and the conformation of its 
lands, interpenetrated by seas, bays, and straits, would séem 
to warrant such designation for large portions of it. This 
maritime character has been credited, by these writers, with the 
superior development of civilization in that quarter of the globe. 
That maritime commerce has been the great civilizing, as 
well as enriching instrumentality of the past; and that Europe, 
for some centuries, has not only possessed the best position for 
this commerce, but has fully availed herself of it, is freely 
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admitted. But if all the facts were before us, it might be 
shown that the men who have been most successful in the 
prosecution of that commerce, have originated in the least mar- 
itime districts of the nations of Europe that have most distin- 
guished themselves in this department of industry. So far from 
its being true that, as a general rule, the best men are nurtured 
on the borders of the ocean, near its level, the contrary can be 
proved, by all the great facts of history, and by the experience 
and observation of events now in progress of development. 
Guyot, himself, in his general remarks, may be offered in ev- 
dence against his specific theory In the introduction of his 
Earth and Man, pages fifteen and sixteen, he says: “ But a 
third continent, unknown in the history of ancient days, North 
America, has also entered the lists, and is advancing with 
giant steps; for it has not to reecommence the work of civiliza- 
tion ; civilization is transported to them ready made. The old 
nations of Europe, exhausted by the difficulties of every kind 
which oppose their march, tarn with hope their wearied eyes 
toward this new world, for them the land of the future. Men 
of all languages, of every country, are bringing hither the most 
various elements, and preparing the germs of the richest 
growth. ‘The simplicity and grandeur of its forms, the extent 
of the spaces over which it rules, seem to have prepared it to 
become the abode of the most vast and powerful association 
of men that has ever existed on the surface of the globe. The 
fertility of its soil, its position in the midst of the oceans, be- 
tween the extremes of Europe and of Asia, facilitating its 
commerce with those two worlds; the proximity of the rich 
tropical countries of Central and of South America, toward 
which, as by a natural descent, it is borne by the waters of 
the majestic Mississippi, and of its thousand tributary streams ; 
all these advantages seem to promise to its labor and its activ- 
ity a prosperity without example. It belongs not to man to 
read in the future the designs of Providence, but sci- 
ence may attempt to comprehend the purposes of God, :s to 
the destinies of nations, by examining with care the theatre 
seemingly arranged by Him for the realization of the new so- 
cial order toward which humanity is tending, with hope. For 
the order of nature is a foreshadowing of that which is to be.” 

Chemist: tell us that the air near the ocean contains por- 
tions of saline ingredients of many kinds. Some of these, 
when brought in contact with the blood in the lungs, would 
seem to be decidedly injurious. This is the probable cause of 
the far greater prevalence of consumption, and other lung dis- 
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orders in our seaboard States, than in the States of the interi- 
or. But commerce, in its large sense, embracing the collec- 
tion and distribution of the productionsof men’s heads and 
hands, is, in our day, by no means confined to the shores of 
the salt seas; nor indeed, are these the principal theatre of its 
operation. New instrumentalities are making it as common 
on land as on water ; and more active—continental as well as 
insular and littoral—North America has, by means of its great 
rivers and lakes, and the canals connecting them, continental 
waterways of commerce, unequalled in the world. The tele- 
graph, an important commercial instrument, is specially 
adapted to continental commerce. So, in a much greater de- 
grea, are the railways, that, in our day, are opening to a quick 
interchange of commodities, the mountains and plains, the hot 
and the cold climate of the continent. 

Late chemical analyses of the air give confirmation to the 
opinion, that the more elevated lands in the temperate zone 
have the purest, and, therefore, the best breathing air for man. 

Professor R. A. Smith, in a lecture before the Royal Institu- 
tion, London, March, 1859, gave the results of various experi- 
ments in different localities, of the relative quantities of 
organized and other oxydizable matter in the air:—of Man- 
chester, one hundred and thirty-one experiments, 52.9 grains, 
wind east,mercury above 70° Fahrenheit ; sixteen experiments, 
58.4 grs. ; river Thames, at the city, no odor perceived after 
the warmest weather of 1858, 58.4 grs.; London, after a 
thunder storm, 12.3 grs.; in the fields during warm weather 
in the north of Italy, 6.6 grs.; Hospice of St. Bernard, in a 
fog, 2.8 grs.; high lands in North Lancashire, about 2.8 grs. ; 
forest of Chamouni, 2.8 grs.; Lake Lucerne, 1.4 grs. Pro- 
fessor Smith says: ‘ the influence of height was very decided. 
In the higher grounds of Lancashire, near Preston, the num- 
bers being from two to four grains.” These analyses do not 
embrace the saline impurities of the atmosphere, before spoken 
of as existing near the salt waters, and peculiarly injurious to 
the lungs. 

It will be observed that we treat as a unit this subject of 
North America, considered as a residence for mankind. Its 
population is now, for the most commercial and social pur- 
poses, homogeneous. English language, English law, and 
English literature, pervade and unite all its parts, except Mex- 
ico, and the small States of the Peninsula. These will soon 
be under the influence, if not under the government, of the 
great central power. North America is Anglo-American in 
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interest and destiny. Other elements, as they come in, will 
mingle and be absorbed, as they have heretofore mingled and 
been absorbed. 

As before remarked, there is a wide range for choice in this 
great continent, to select human habitations adapted to all 
constitutions, in all seasons of the year, with facilities for rap- 
id movement from clime to clime, now good, but soon to be- 
come very great. 

It seems to us that general laws of great practical impor- 
tance may be deduced from well-established facts, in relation 
to the effect of a change of climate on animals and plants. 
Writers on physical geography, and on other subjects having 
relation to climatic effects, have, it appears to us, rather hint- 
ed at, than promulgated these general laws. In the October 
number of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for 1854, the writer 
of this advanced some views in ‘this relation, which, it was 
hoped, would call abler pens into this track of investigation. 
To this end, some years later, Professor Agassiz was request- 
ed to give the subject special attention. 

It is believed that facts warrant us in asserting, that man 
and the products of earth most valuable and necessary to civii- 
ized man, arrive at their most perfect development in climates 
colder than those in which they had their origin ; that this 
superior development has been the result of time, in some in- 
stances, of great duration, and that, to restore to their native 
climes the animals and plants so improved, would cause a 
deterioration toward their primitive inferiority, much more 
rapidly than their advancement had been effected. 

We have reason to believe that man of the best race had 
his origin on the high lands from which originate the Euphra- 
tes, Tigris, and other great rivers of southwestern Asia. Thence 
he descended into the rich river valleys nearest his home, and 
developed the great nations of antiquity, on the Euphrates, 
Tigris, Indus, Nile, and Ganges. Next we trace his empire 
to the less fertile, but, i in climate, more vigor-giving, shores of 
the Mediterranean, where Tyre, C Carthage, the Grecian States, 
Rome, Constantinople, Venice, and Genoa, became the seats 
of his power. ‘Thence, as his control over the elements grew 
stronger, the centre of his power moved northward, until it 
has reached above the fortieth degree of latitude, with a con- 
tinual tendency northward. Lisbon and Cadiz are the only 
cities of Kurope worth naming, that are south of the fortieth 
degree of latitude. In North America, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and St. Louis, are a little south of this latitude; but it 
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must be considered that our cold, vigor-giving climate extends 
about ten degrees farther south than in Europe, while the 
warmth of our summers perfects some of the most important 
cereals and fruits many degrees farther north than in Western 
Europe. New-Orleans may be well considered an exceptional 
city, having peculiar advantages of position for a large 
commerce. 

May we not, then, set it down as an established fact, that 
Caucasian man, in his present advanced state, is best located 
for the development of his powers, above the forty-fifth paral- 
lel, in Europe, and the thirty-sixth in North America, the 
ocean level being taken as the isothermal basis ? 

Let us examine into the causes operating to insure this re- 
sult ; and, first, let us inquire what are his indispensable re- 
quirements, and where these can be best supplied. He must 
be fed, well fed, with the best food for the nourishment of his 
body, which the earth can be made to produce, in sufficient 
abundance. His bread must be of the best cereals, his meat 
of the best animals, and his fruits such as are appropriate to 
his bread and meat. These will be had cheapest and best 
near the fields that produce them. Of the cereals, wheat is the 
best for bread. The largest; cereable products of this grain is 
grown north of the forty-second degree, in North America, and 
above the fifty-second in Europe. The same may be truly as- 
serted of the inferior grains—maize, oats, barley, and buck- 
wheat. All these grains have greatly improved in quality and 
productiveness in the colder climate to which their cultivation 
has been carried. 

The fruits most permanently useful in the promotion of his 
health and pleasure, the apple, pear, cherry, and some of the 
berries, are most perfect in high, temperate latitudes. The 
grape, as was stated in our previous article, has arrived at 
greater perfection at Astrakhan, above the forty-sixth degree, 
than anywhere else in Europe. It remains to be tested, in 
what latitude the best grapes will be grown in this country. 
If we ave governed by the analogy of “Astrakhan, we should 
expect the “borders of ‘the great lakes and great rivers of the 
interior, above latitude forty degrees, to ripen the most lus- 
cious kinds for the table. It seems to us probable that differ- 
ent regions and latitudes, throughout our whole temperate 
zone, each for its peculiar kind, will become famous for pro- 
ducing the grape of fine quality for table use. The potato, 
known generally as the Irish potato, furnishes a striking in- 
stance of the po ere effect of cultivation in a colder cli- 
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mate. In its native Chile, latitude thirty-three degrees south, 
it is a worthless, bitter root ; but, carried into a colder climate, 
it becomes more and more valuable under cultivation, not 
only for greatly superior productiveness, but for excellence of 
quality, as it progresses northward fifty-five degrees in Eu- 
rope, and forty-eight to fifty degrees in North America. 

A considerable number of the best garden products find their 
best home in the northern States. H. W. Ravennel, of South 
Carolina, in No. 1, vol. viii., of this Review, says: “ Among 
garden vegetables the cabbage, Irish potatoe, onion, and some 
others, and among fruits, the apple, cherry, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, and raspberry, obtain a perfection there (at the north) 
which they rarely reach here.” The animals most useful to 
man as food and for service, attain their most valuable char- 
acteristics in the climate which the white man selects; selects 
for the reason, partly, that these animals flourish best and at- 
tain the highest perfection therein. ‘The most perfect develop- 
ment of the ox and the horse is obtained in the high latitudes 
of the temperate zone, in a climate much colder than that of 
their supposed origin and early habital. The sheep and the 
hog also grow to largest size, and the former yields the best 
fleece in the same climate. No one familiar with the quality 
of the herds and flocks in our northern and southern States, or 
in northern or southern Europe, will dispute this fact. Mr. 
Ravennel, in the same article above referred to, says: ‘* Many 
of the improved breeds of animals have been introduced at the 
South, but as a general rule, they have not kept up their 
standard, even with the greatest care.’ 

Thus it seems that the white man, as he moves his empire 
northward, finds that he not only acts in accordance with the 
law of his own better development, but that those plants and 
animals which furnish him with his best food, following the 
same law, move in the same directions, pari passu, with him. 
His food is of best quality and greatest quantity in the most 
invigorating climates for his residence. Rice, as human food, 
is inferior, and seems adapted to inferior races, when used as 
the chief aliment. It follows the same law of superior devel- 
opment of seed when cultivated in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, much north of its tropical origin. It is probably sufficient- 
ly nutritious for the constitution of tropical races of men ac- 
customed to eat saccharine fruits. The climate of its best pro- 
duction is not favorable to the best growth of white men. 
Wheat, in the lowlands of Scotland, has been brought to such 
a prolific productiveness of seed as to yield sixty and even sev- 
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enty bushels per acre ; the straw of which would weigh less, 
per acre, than that of wheat growing in Alabama, producing 
less than half as much grain per acre. In tropical climates 
the straw grows to great size, but the berry is imperfect oren- 
tirely wanting. Barley, oats, and buckwheat, furnish a fur- 
ther exemplification of the prevalence of this land, producing, 
as they do, the largest crops, in Europe above latitude fifty, 
and in the United States above latitude forty. Maize, Indian 
corn, is supposed by some persons to be an exception to the 
rule of the greatest acreable product in the cold winter cli- 
mate. This grain is the great cereal boon to this continent, 
everywhere richly rewarding the judicious and skilful cultiva- 
tor, whether cultivated with mules under the torrid sky of 
Costa Rica, or with Canadian ponies in the frosty regions 
around Lake Winnipeg. From the equator to latitude 60° 
north, it is cultivated, in some of its numerous varieties, with 
success, but not with equal results. We have seen this crop 
on the St. Lawrence, near Montreal, with full-grown stalks 
scarcely six feet high, and looking as much like rice as it does 
like southern corn, that, on good authority, was said to pro- 
duce over one hundred bushels per acre of shelled corn weigh- 
ing fifty-six pounds tothe bushel. ‘The growing crop was so 
thick on the ground and so well eared that this great result 
seemed quite probable. We have also seen corn growing on 
the river bottoms of the Congaree and Savannah rivers, in 
South Carolina and Georgia (with a weight of stalk, per acre, 
greatly superior to the Canadian crop), which the owners es- 
timated to produce, at the highest, fifty bushels of shelled corn 
per acre. In system and thorough culture of this grain, the 
southern planters are probably not excelled in the world. The 
difference in the product of grain in these cases was due, alone, 
to the superior fructifying power of the winter-cold and sum- 
mer-hot climate. Most, planters and farmers have probably 
observed how rapidly corn, transferred from one climate to an- 
other, changes its characteristics, so as to ran to ear in the 
winter-cold climate, and more to stalk as it is carried south, 
into a warmer annual climate. In the high latitude of North 
America, the long hot days and the short hot nights of Au- 
gust, the ripening season of corn, seem peculiarly fitted to the 
best fructification of this grain. 

The cotton plant affords a striking illustration of the im- 
provement which has resulted from its continued cultivation in 
a climate much colder than its native habitat. In its native, 
or wild state, it is a tree perennial in its habits. By long ecul- 
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tivation in a colder climate, it has become an herbaceous an- 
nual of moderate dimensions, becoming thereby a mere prolific 
bearer, concentrating its energies within a more limited season, 
and affording by its small size and the increased facility of 
harvest, a capacity of productiveness which is very remarka- 
ble. Without these practical ameliorations of its nature, it 
could not have acquired that amazing value as a material for 
clothing the human family and for other purposes which mark 
its progress in production, as an era in modern commerce and 
manufacture. ‘This plant also furnishes us one of the many 
examples of the increased proportion which the seed bears to 
the size of the plant, by removal to a colder climate. By such 
removal it requires, also, the great advantage of a more perfect 
and ample covering of the seed—the cotton wool—for which, 
chiefly, it is cultivated. This is provided by nature for its 
protection in the colder atmosphere into which it has been in- 
troduced ; and, also, to give it additional power of dissemina- 
tion to perpetuate its kind. These advantages of climate, in 
the upper country of our South Atlantic and Gulf States, with 
Tennessee and Arkansas, are not possessed, as far as we can 
learn, in any of the regions in which this plant has been ex- 
tensively cultivated. British India, within reasonable distance 
of navigation, and the regions of Africa, recommended as fa- 
vorable to the extensive growth of the plant, are too near the 
equator to compete with our admirably adapted cotton region. 
There seems to be a special adaptation of climate in our south- 
ern States, to produce the best crops of rice, colton, sweet-po- 
tatoes, melons, peaches, ground-nuts, some kinds of grapes, 
and some other articles. Whether the production of sugar 
will, by the increased adaptation of the cane to the climate, 
become as profitable as in Cuba and other zegions exempt from 
winter frosts, remains to be proved. We believe it will. The 
sugar-cane in Cuba, even, we have been informed, does not 
ripen its seed in one season, As a herbaceous plant, therefore, 
it is north of its original climate. The negro—the chief in- 
strument in the growth of these southern products, furnishes 
another and a very striking proof of the soundness of our the- 
ory. In his native Africa he is a lazy savage, advancing very 
slowly towards civilization for thousands of years, unless when 
mixed with other races. What little energy he manifests is 
in petty warfare to enslave his neighbors. We do not know 
that there has been any increase in his numbers or any con- 
siderable improvement in his condition since history began to 
speak of him. In our country, he has multiplied, since immi- 
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gration ceased, at a rate which doubles his numbers about 
every thirty years. In 1800, the United States contained less 
than one million of the African race, which has increased to 
about four millions. This great increase is proof of advance- 
ment in physical and moral improvement. This is beyond all 
reasonable question. ‘Transported northward to a climate 
where labor is a necessity to produce warmth and procure food 
and clothing, his advance towards civilization, when we con- 
sider the generally slow movements of natural ameliorations, 
has been quite remarkable. Compare the negro of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and the upper country 
of the States further south, and especially of families longest 
in America, with the negro in Africa, and observe what im- 
provement the colder climate, necessitating systematic labor, 
has effected in a few generations. What the lower latitude of 
the temperate zone is doing to raise the man of the tropics, in 
muscular and mental power, the higher latitude of the same 
zone is accomplishing for the white man. In the climate of 
the best grasses, including the best cereals and the best ani- 
mals for food and labor, the white man finds his best home and 
developes his best civilizations, This climate is the continen- 
tal, the excessive climate of Humboldt. It is distinguished by 
a wide range of temperature ; by cold winters and hot sum- 
mers. It manifests the very essence of life in the activity of 
the elements ; in its frequent alternations of wet and dry, heat 
and cold, calms, breezes, and gales. Its vapors, its waters, 
its winds, its electricity, have constantly active movements, 
generally conservative, seldom destructive. In it, the man 
must be active in body and mind, ta live in health and produce 
a healthy progeny, and his activity tends to make him every 
inch aman. That happy clime of the poets, where perpetual 
spring decks the meadows with eternal flowers and invites man 
to repose and sensual enjoyment, could hardly breed warriors, 
statesmen, philanthropists or poets worthy the name. 

It is time to close. If we shall succeed, in this article and 
others, in preceding numbers of this magazine, in our desire 
to introduce into the arena of philosophical investigation laws 
of nature which are not only highly interesting but rich in 
practical results beneficial to man, we shall be gratified, though 
there may be exhibited in our theory and the reasons in its 
support as many errors as there may be left of undeniable 
truths, J. W. S. 
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ART. V.—AMERICAN LETTERS. 


Unr.easant as the admission may be, it is nevertheless true, 
that, as a nation, we are destitute of a native literature. Our 
letters, like our laws, institutions, religion, manners, and cus- 
toms, are the product of a foreign soil, and like all exotics, ex- 
hibit but a forced and sickly growth. We pay thesame hom- 
age at the shrine of the literary supremacy of Great Britain 
that we are accustomed to accord to her canons in jurispru- 
dence, or her precedents in legislation ; and, like the cultiva- 
ted but imitative Romans, who preferred to read the great vol- 
ume of nature and man by the splendid light reflected from 
the polished genius of Greece, to the labors of founding a liter- 
ary empire of their own, we, too, are content to explore the do- 
main of mind and matter, by the aid of the shining torch beam- 
ing luminously on the altar of British intellectuality. And 
this is all, in a measure, the legitimate result of the fact that 
it has been the peculiar misfortune of America never to have 
enjoyed a national infancy; so true it is that the earliest liter- 
ary utterances of a people are its rude, national songs, tuneful- 
ly and passionately shed from fervid minstrel harps, in celebra- 
ting, in heroic strains, the grand achievements of a rude pa- 
triot ancestry now reposing in the dim twilight annals and le- 
gendary memories of the infant commonwealth. These unpol- 
ished songs constitute. at once, its poetry, its history, and the 
sum of its national literary effort. Its splendid Augustan age 
of critical knowledge, polite and varied erudition, scientific at- 
tainment, philosophic subtlety, and varied esthetic culture, 
has not yet dawned, but advances in proportion as the light 
of the positive sciences breaks in upon the empire of imagina- 
tion, and chases the shadows of superstition from the firmament 
of mind. Like the stars of heaven, poetic thought acquires 
darkness, in order to be seen, and an age of speculative activi- 
ty, and utilitarian tendencies is consequently unfriendly to the 
growth and development of poetic taste and sensibility, be- 
cause the aims of positive knowledge are material, while the 
genius of poetry is spiritual ; hence the early poetry of all na- 
tions is objective, and is replete with the purest and divinest 
inspiration, while that which characterizes the genius of a cul- 
tivated and enlightened, and, at the same time, practical age, 
is eminently subjective or metaphysical. Homer paused over 
the more familiar forms and striking aspects of nature, as ex- 
hibited in the majestic swell and restless movements of the 
many-voiced ocean, the rush of the winged tempest, the storm- 
cloud rent by the fury of the lightning, or, man contending 
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against the force of physical ills, or defying the hostility of the 
fates ; but with Aischylus, who represents a more intellectual 
age of Grecian culture, and jearning, philosophy, and specula- 
tion passed into poetry ; and the theme of his minstrelsy is the 
analysis of the tumultuous emotions and passions, and the sub- 
tle motives that determine the actions of men, and influ- 
ence the destinies of nations. Chaucer and Spencer modula- 
ted their “ golden shells” to the witching inspirations hanging 
around the shadowy legends and superstitious mythologies of 
a rude, gothic, and chivalrous age, abounding in the highest 
elements of poetry, aud the melody of their verse touched a 
chord of exquisite sensibility that vibrated to the heart of the 
nation; but when Wordsworth and Tennyson sweep their kind- 
ling lyres, no strains of that divinest melody are evoked by 
the labored minstrelsy ; for, with The Excursion and The 
Princess, metaphysics assumes the sceptre of Poetry; and 
didactic stanzas, full of subtlest verbiage and most learned re- 
finement of scientific distinction and analysis, aspire to breathe 
the divine afflatus, and kindle the etherial flame of poetic inspi- 
ration. Speculative subtlety and philosophic precision have 
entered and violated the penetralia of the sacred temple, pros- 
trating, with iconoclast hands, the relics and images of the 
ancient faith, and unveiling to the vulgar gaze the form and 
presence of divinity itself. 

Poetry is not the creature of intellectation, but the offspring 
of a pathematic state of mind, whose modes of expression and 
forms of utterance are embodied in the language of pure im- 
agery; and if for this the language of ideas be attempted to be 
substituted, the spirit of poetry vanishes, and skilful and melo- 
dious versification usurps the abdicated throne ; and the celes- 
tial Pegasus, shorn of his wings, is soon condemned to the pro- 
saic drudgery of the cart. Poetry, too, asa divine influence, 
or affection, is a purely religious sentiment, and nota cold, ab- 
stract, theological conviction ; and as such, addresses itself not 
to the reasoning faculties, but makes its appeals to the emo- 
tional nature of man ; and although an enlightened nation 
may boast of the splendor of its literature, the glory of its 
science, the perfection of its arts, yet will the light of its ima- 
ginative endowment have sustained an eclipse, and its suscep- 
tibility to the entertainments of poetic taste, and the divine 
creations of imaginative art, will have decayed in proportion as 
the star of its civilization has receded from the night of its na- 
tivity, to be bathed in the kindling splendors of an intellectual 
day. Not that poetical objects will have ceased to abound, but 
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that the faculty necessary for perceiving and appreciating them, 
will have been extinguished by the utilitarian interests and in- 
fluences of a material age; positivism being even more fatal 
to its existence than metaphysical or theological systems and 
ideas. It is the poetical literature that gives shape and char- 
acter to the literary genius of a nation. Shakespeare was the 
grand epitome of ten centuries of his country’s greatness and 
intellectuality, and the power of his genius will continue to in- 
fluence and control the empire or civilized thought as long as 
the monumenis of recorded language survive. And being a 
vigorous Banyan offshoot of the great Ancestral Empire, we 
are the immediate inheritors of her literary monuments and ar- 
tistic renown; and, as such, the fires of our intellectuality 
will always be kindled at British altars; and the splendid tri- 
umphs of her civilization, the noble creatures of her arts, and 
the brilliant achievements of her literary genius, we will ever 
be proud to claim as our own, though, politically, constituting 
separate nationalities, yet, in thought, in language, in the 
soft bonds of polite letters, we are as one people, looking back 
to the same proud ancestry, venerating the same great names, 
rejoicing in the same illustrious memories, and viewing the 
foundation of American Colonies in the Western Hemisphere 
as only a brilliant episode in the progressive history of free 
British institutions. If we cannot boast of a distinct Ameri- 
can literature, we can at least point, and that too without any 
derogation to native endowment, pridefully to the literary glo- 
ry of Great Britain, with the same complacent feelings that a 
child would reverence the honors and virtues of a parent. Of 
a poetical literature, we are as well as destitute; but in the 
less ambitious and more ordinary department of imaginative 
or fictitious literature, we maintain a respectable rank. The 
only American poem presenting any claims to the designation 
of native, or which can be regarded in the light of a purely in- 
digenous production, is the Hiawatha of Mr. Longfellow. 
There are numerous and clever poems from the pens of native 
writers, but their originals can all be found in some old Eng- 
lish classic. Change but the names and date, and the poem 
of Miles Standish would present as true a picture of Old as 
of New England. At the head of our modest school of imagin- 
ative writers stands the name of Washington Irving, yet all 
his most graceful and polished productions were penned in a 
foreign land, and addressed to foreign audiences. He is the 
representative literary character of his country, and with the 
single exception of Cooper and Simms, is the only professional 
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author America has yet given to the Republic of Letters. 
Longfellow, too, had to go abroad and obtain the royal sign- 
manual of British literary authority, in order to receive the 
consideration of a scholar and man of letters at home. Before 
that time he was stigmatized as a plagiarist, and regarded as 
being only a clever furbisher of old pictures, a copyist, a man- 
nerist, a mechanical verse-maker, who could do anything but 
write poetry. Mr. N. P. Willis, in his minority, composed a 
collection of poems which were classed, in point of poetic 
merit, with Lord Byron’s Hours of Idleness, and it was not 
till he had been feted at Gordon Castle, received into the liter- 
ary circles of London, and had enjoyed the symposium of the 
reunions of eminent British poets, that his claims to dis- 
tinction were acknowledged in America. This habit of mind 
shows a disposition to defer to the literary authority of 
Great Britain; and it shows something more; Ameri- 
ca, more than any of the modern, civilized nations, has, 
by her geographical position, the genius of her people and 
the spirit of her institutions, been enabled to divorce herself 
from the ancient systems and opinions that have grown up, 
and been perpetuated under the pressure of social and political 
forms, based upon the principle of stability; and the age 
that witnessed the establishment of American institutions 
was also characterized by the impulse that had been imparted 
to the pursuit of the physical sciences. ‘The theological, me- 
taphysical, and literary hierarchies that had risen on the over- 
throw of polytheism, and succeeded to the control of the des- 
‘tinies of modern society, had become too Procrustean for the 
genius of an age of intellectual power and marked progressive 
tendencies ; and a new system of ideas was called for, to give 
shape and consistence to the reorganizing elements of a recent 
social growth and organic transformation. The regenerating 
movement, which was originated by the French Encyelope- 
dists, under the lead of De Holbach, and an association of 
learned savans of the Academy of Sciences, and receiving the 
support and hearty co-operation of the successive American 
ambassadors at the court of St. Cloud, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Jay, became united with the new moral, social, intellec- 
tual and political elements of American life, and has resulted 
in the adoption of the principles of the progressive, or positive 
philosophy, in all the departments of active and speculative 
life, to the exclusion of every faculty or science that does not 
administer to the physical well-being of man, and contribute 
something useful to the stock of positive knowledge. All 
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those pursuits and occupations, then, that lie in the region of 
pure unrelated sentiment, and look merely to the entertain- 
ment of the imaginative sensibilities, or the gratification of 
artificial tastes, are placed under the ban of perpetual pro- 
scription, and pronounced irreconcileable with the philosophy 
of material uses. The fascinating influences of public letters, 
the graceful attractions of a various literature, the adorn- 
ments of taste, the embellishments of fancy, the allurements 
of wit, and all that brilliant train of esthetic accomplish- 
ments that are wont to incorporate themselves with the intel- 
lectual glory ef an age, and cause the mind to flower in every 
faculty, find in the new discovered field of positive ideas and 
experimental philosophy no sequestered bower, no shady grove, 
in which to practice their soft blandishments and seductive 
entertainments, shut out from the searching rays of that mer- 
idian sun. Philosophy has superseded literature, and reason 
usurped the empire of imagination; reality succeeded to 
idealism, and conviction installed in the place of blind credu- 
lity. The theological and metaphysical dynasties that have 
been so long keeping the human mind oscillating in useless 
efforts between the pusillanimity of fear and the dogmatism of 
belief, without proposing any feasible or tangible scheme for 
concentring the efforts of conviction, or silencing the interro- 
gatories of doubt, which have chained, through long ages, the 
moral and intellectuai forces of society to the dead and obso- 
lete systems of the past, and planted the “ Pillars of Her- 
cules” of the mind on the outer confines of a barren and un- 
profitable scholastic philosophy, have felt the shock of the 
intellectual revolution, and are prepared to make concessions 
to the demands of the new power that has risen behind and 
above the throne of the ancient hierarchal absolutism. 
This is why America has not a native poetry, and boasts not 
an indigenous literature; to her has been committed the 
trust of building up and consolidating the empire of the 
progressive philosophy, and establishing the bases of a moral, 
social, and intelelctual system, having its foundations deeply 
laid on the principles of the Baconian philosophy, and con- 
templating the formation of a social era, founded upon 
broader and more enduring bases of human amelioration and 
improvement. How well fitted she is for the fulfilment 
of this mission, the anomaly presented by the character of 
her historical development will show. Alone and excep- 
tional among the civilized nations, she is seen to be, at once, 
endowed with the vigor of youth, and the wisdom and expe- 
rience of age ; combining the advantages of a high civilization 
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with the possession of a boundless physical prosperity, and, 
without being committed to any of the systems. or concep- 
tions of the retrogressive school of philosophy, yet softening 
the angularities, harmonizing the discords, and appropriating 
the eclecticism of them all. And the sustaining power of this 
progressive development is in the material interests and indus- 
trial resources of the country, which, together with the bene- 
ficent action of liberal institutions, and the progressive in- 
stincts of a mercurial race, have imparted a practical tendency 
to the national mind and spirit that is but little favorable to 
the cultivation and development of the spiritual elements of 
society. All esthetic expansion has its foundation and growth 
on the existence of a privileged class, enjoying the elegant 
leisure indispensable to intellectual culture, and a proper ap- 
preciation of the pleasures and entertainments of taste ; but, 
in America, there is no such cultivated order, and all the 
spiritual and intellectual activities being expended in the 
cares and occupations of a material life, find no adequate ex- 
pression, save in furthering and developing the utilitarian and 
industrial, interests of society. Philosophy and literature 
have, at times, been distinct; and the class of faculties neces- 
sary to the cultivation of the one are inapplicable to the pro- 
secution of the other; and, not till America shall have com- 
pleted ~ the massive Doric work of her social edifice, and 
exhausted all the resources of the philosophic and scientific 
spirit, will she address herself to the esthetic labor of rearing 
the graceful entablatures, and adorning the Corinthian capitals 
of her structure with all the beautiful achievements of liter- 
ature, and the exquisite creations of art. But these will 
only be when the gigantic arm of her industrial enterprise 
shall have become palsied, and the throbbings of the mighty 
heart of national progress shall have been stilled by the hand 
of dissolution and decay. ‘Then will the last flicker of the 
expiring lamp of her civilization blaze up, in the illumination 
of the polite letters and arts, and like the once proud Spanish 
monarchy, and the states of modern Italy, she will present 
the mournful spectacle of a monument reared in the midst 
of the desert. But this is anticipating the march of the ages. 
For centuries to come, she willstand foremost among the na- 
tions, in all the useful arts and sciences, and will build up an 
empire of practical philosophy, social, moral, and intellectual, 
that will embody the collective wisdom of all the antecedent 
social systems. Nor will she, in the meanwhile, be without 
a literature corresponding to the stage and character of her 
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advansement: but it will be the fleeting literature of the 
press, the forum, the lyceum, or the association, which, 
like those beautiful birds of the Persian fable, that are 
represented as being engendered by the stream flowing through 
Paradise, will warble for a moment, and then perish forever. 
But of that complete and well-proportioned literary greatness 
that is founded in the native, esthetic faculties of an ingenu- 
ous and cultivated race, and through a lengthened social and 
intellectual progress, has become the proud Corinthian adorn- 
ment of a polished state, no true conception or embodiment 
will exist in America for several centuries to come. First 
must be collected the materials necessary for the formation of 
a National Literature. The Epic and Dramatic Muse of 
America must view the long and varied story of the national 
life, stretching through eventful and heroic epochs, and span- 
ning the rugged gaps of centuries, till the records of authentic 
narrative are lost in the twilight of fable: then, after time 
shall have spread its consecrated drapery over the events and 
memories of the past, and the elements of a new social and 
political life shall have been organized, and consolidated into 
permanent civil forms on the ruins of the ancient progressive 
polity, the genius of creative art will arise to celebrate the 
advent of the impending national dotage, as indicated by the re- 
establishment of the empire of the Imaginative Era. Poetry 
flourishes best either in the infancy or the decay of the practi- 
cal arts; and being the highest expression of the literary genius 
of a nation, the associated departments of polite letters will 
receive less culture in proportion as the spirit of the age be- 
comes more scientific and commercial. It is the quality of the 
scientific spirit to analyze and to dispel the chimeras and illu- 
sions of the mind, upon which the poetical and imaginative 
arts establish their empire, as it is the tendency of commercial 
ideas to liberalize the mind and emancipate it from the thral- 
dom of the imagination, by increasing its points of contact 
with the transactions of practical life. But the condition most 
essential to the progress and complete development of Polite 
Letters in America, is the establishment of fixed and perma- 
nent civil and social institutions, whose office it will be to 
elevate the social importance of Literature, by throwing around 
its pursuit the attractions and allurements belonging to a dig- 
nified and independent calling. Authorship, except as an 
amateur accomplishment, is almost unknown in America, while 
in England and France it is honored as one of the foremost 
institutions of society and the most powerful pillars of the 
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state. These governments offer high premiums to distin- 
guished literary talent, and their civil and diplomatic service 
is illustrated by names eminent in the field of polite letters; 
and prime ministers and high cabinet functionaries are taken 
from the ranks of that unobtrusive class of great thinkers, 
who exercise a more potent influence on the destinies of the 
race than all that stars, garters, and sceptred authority can 
exert. In France, letters were honored in the political eleva- 
tion of Guizot and Lamartine; in England their authority 
was acknowledged in bestowing political dignities and the 
fasces of official power upon Disraeli, Bulwer, Allison, and 
Macautay. 

But this stabilitating of American institutions will be the 
result only of a long social progress; and that high esthetic 
refinement that is looked for as one among its earliest fruits, 
must grow out of a social condition based upon the reconstruc- 
tion of the existing elements of society. We admire and 
recognize the beauties of the elegant arts and letters, but there 
is a want of that native power and enthusiasm of genius that 
is more an attribute and instinct of race than an acquisition 
of art, and which rather courts the labors of creation than the 
pleasures of imitation; and this faculty, if not original, can 
only be acquired through the educative action of institutions 
resting on the principle of a subordination of ranks. None 
other than an aristocratic age and country could have produced 
the superior genius of Shakespeare; none other could have 
been so full of the elements of poetic thoughts, so rich in 
varied historic incident and heroic action; so fruitful of those 
great and commanding characters around whom national events 
are found to group themselves ; so instinct with those lofty con- 
ceptions of human grandeur and power with which the ex- 
istence of social distinctions are wont to inspire the imagina- 
tions of men. It is equally the quality of aristocratic societies 
to inspire as to foster and develop the growth of literary genius 
and taste; and this influence is particularly potent in stimu- 
lating poetic talent to an exhibition of its highest and noblest 
efforts. Under such a polity civil and social institutions have 
become fixed and permanent; civilization has attained its 
meridian splendor, and the planet of the national fortune rolls 
evenly on through the orbit of its appointed destiny. The 
great wheel of progress is stopped; the Ultima Thule of national 
greatness has been attained, and little else remains to the mind 
but to indulge itself in contrasting the deficiency and degener- 
acy of the present with the grandeur and glory of the past ; and 
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under this state uf intellectual atrophy and stagnation, engen- 
dered by conservatism or arbitrary rule, it is the tendency of 
the imagination to absorb all the other faculties of the mind ; 
and there is no hope for the restoration of the empire of reason 
but in the contingency of revolution. Such periods are most 
auspicious to the illumination of the polite letters and arts, and 
are illustrated by the force and grandeur of human conception 
in the production of such sublime efforts as the Divine Comedy, 
and the Paradise Lost. And yet, perhaps, the great obstacle 
to the literary eminence of America is to be found in the 
question of race. The philosophy of history has established 
the fundamental fact, that ethnology is the primary basis of 
all social science ; and that there are the same diversities of 
genius and character among tribes and nations as among in- 
dividuals, fitting each for the adoption of a class of social and 
political ideas unsuited to the rest—Latin, Sclavonic, and Teu- 
tonic, being the grand archetypes of the esthetic, practical, and 
metaphysical tendencies, of which Italy, France, and Spain— 
Austria, Russia, and Prassia—England, Germany, and Scot- 
land—are the lesser subdivisions and representatives. And, 
deriving the elements of her moral and intellectual character 
from the commingling of all these varied national sources, the 
natural effect should be to render the genius of America 
eminently composite, and result in the formation of a perfect 
national amalgam ; but the English element became early the 
preponderant vital power of the national life, and all its qual- 
ities, active and speculative—all its features, moral, social, and 
intellectual—are referred back to the moulding influences of 
the great Anglo-American original ; and, sharing the common 
fate of all colonial settlements, its historical development is 
but an enforced continuation of the progress, and a necessary 
reflection of the spirit and genius of the parent state. The 
qualities, then, that distinguish American intellect are the 
mental traits belonging to the old Saxon race—vigor, sagacity, 
acuteness, and tact, with little of that imaginative power, 
that. fine poetic susceptibility, and that exquisite delicacy and 
refinement of taste, that characterizes the brilliant and versa- 
tile genius of the Gothic nations of southern Europe. The 
one is phlegmatic and philosophic ; the other impassioned and 
poetic, with little disposition to analyze, but with a decided 
impulse to originate and combine. Hence, the Latin nations 
of Europe have been the perpetual theatre of violent social 
and political commotions; and, in France and Italy, to ideate 
and put into operation a political constitution is but the work 
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of an hour, while in England social changes are slow, and 
revolutions rare. With her moral and intellectual character 
so markedly material, with conceptions. so practical, and ten- 
dencies so utilitarian, it were difficult to conceive how the 
esthetic elements of society could find adequate utterance 
and expansion in America, excepting through the possible 
progressive character and influence of that system of positive 
ideas that has enlisted the creative energies, and absorbed all 
the active and speculative forces of her civilization, in the 
furthering of useful and practical enterprises. But the prin- 
ciple of race and climate will be even too strong for the influ- 
ence of this educative process, unless it be fostered and 
assisted by the institution of civil forms, more favorable to 
the development of the imaginative than the practical facul- 
ties: and there must be a special native endowment, an 
original and inherent aptitude for the reception and apprecia- 
fion of esthetic ideas, before national genius can embody 
itself in all the beautiful forms and graceful conceptions of 
creative art. The Grecian peninsula, which, in the smallest 
geographical limits, exhibited all that was grandest and 
divinest in the efforts of human genius, was the theatre of an 
ingenious and polished race, which, in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of a sterile soil, unfavorable social institutions, and a 
situation by the sea, inviting to the pursuits of commercial 
enterprise, reached a point of social and intellectual progress 
unequalled in the annals of the human race. And, this re- 
markable wsthetic development was not the effeet, but the 
cause, of the wonderful Hellenic civilization. It was the 
result of an original power, an implanted instinct, an innate , 
quality of race, that was as strong in its manifestations in 
the early songs of Homer as in the later and maturer concep- 
tions of Sophocles and Euripides. In the grand outlines, as 
well as in the more delicate shades of national character, 
America exhibits as marked an individuality of genius as 
Greece ; but her moral and intellectual activities are founded 
in a different class of mental faculties, that rather seek em- 
ployment in the more prosaic fields of philosophy and science, 
than in the primrose paths of artistic and literary dalliance. 
In view of all these facts the inference must be, that for sev- 
eral centuries to come, American will be synonymous with 
British letters ; and the harp of the north will not, for a time, 
cease to chant the lullaby of the infant muse of America, and 
the grand old mother, seated on her solitary rock, by the sea, 
and watching with increasing and kindling interest the un- 
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folding of the youthful powers of the hopefulest scion of her 
house, will know that when her race is run, and the fires of 
her intellectuality have ceased to illumine the world, the 
glory of her genius, and the seuuleil and lustre of her renown, 
will be revived and perpetuated in the splendors of that 
wonderful young civilization that has kindled its fires on the 
shores of the western world. 





ART, VI—MILTON AND MACAULAY. 


THERE are many points of resemblance between Milton and 
Macaulay. ‘They are both what are vulgarly called represen- 
tative men—representatives alike of the ultra-liberal doctrines 
of the Puritans, Independents, and Infidels, and of the vulgar 
despotism of Cromwell. Moreover, Macaulay has written an 
elaborate essay on the life, works, and character of Milton, 
which shows that there was a general concurrence of opinion 
between them as to political, moral, and religious subjects. 
These reasons suffice to show (though many others might be 
adduced) that they form properly the subject of the same essay. 
The opinions of the one throw great light on the opinions of 
the other ; and the opinions, doctrines, and practices of the two 
will enable us the better to understand that progressive philos- 
ophy in church and state that began with moderate reforms, 
but which threatens to culminate in anarchy and free Jove. A 
philosophy which proposes liberty per se, unrestricted and un- 
limited, as the moral summum bonum, the social panacea that 
is to heal or prevent all the ills that humanity has hitherto 
been heir to; a philosophy directly at war with all govern- 
ment, for all government restricts, lessens, or takes away 
liberty. If liberty, of itself, be a good, then government is 
an evil, because it is the negative of liberty. It seems never 
to have occurred to the wise men of the last four centuries, 
that liberty and government were each dire and unmitigated 
evils, standing to itself, each evil per se, and each good where 
duly combined and balanced. To say liberty is a good is ab- 
surdly false and charlatanism. Yet we assert (and we invite 
controversy, and defy successful denial)—we assert, that for 
the last hundred years this dogma, that “ liberty is a good,”’ 
embraces and expresses the whole scope and meaning of 
the ethical, social, economical, and political philosophy taught 
by the leaders of human progress, and accepted as true by 
their deluded followers. ‘They have saved us the trouble of 
proving our assertion by embodying their faith and their phi- 
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losophy in two words, ‘‘ Laissez faire,” or, “‘ Let alone.” For 
fear we should not discover the ass’s ears under the phi- 
losopher’s garb, they have plainly and distinetly ‘ written 
themselves down asses.”” We have been making this charge 
now, in a thousand forms, for the last ten years, and cannot 
provoke denial, much less excite controversy. And, for why ? 
Why, because, they see and feel that our charge is true, and 
that denial would but call attention to their stupendous 
folly. 

We take up two of the most distinguished jack-o’-the- 
danterns of this philosophy, in order, by exposing them, to 
deter all prudent and sensible people from pursuing any longer 
such false lights. We have a right to speak plainly, candidly, 
and contemptuously, of a philosophy which, denounced con- 
tinuously by us for ten years, has not found one single cham- 
pion to enter the lists in its defence. The subject is one of 
momentous importance to all mankind ; mixes itself up in all 
the transactions of history and of every-day life, and cannot 
be ignored or avoided by any one who writes understandingly 
about human affairs. Dr. Johnson says of Milton : “* What we 
know of Milton’s domestic relations is, that he was severe and 
arbitrary. His family consisted of women ; and there appears 
in his books something like a Turkish contempt of females, 
as subordinate and inferior beings. That his own daughters 
might not break the rank, he suffered them to be depressed by 
a mean and penurious education. He thought women made 
only for obedience, and man only for rebellion.” Milton was 
a man of good family, and educated at great expense. In 
the cirele in which he was born, educated, and in which he 
associated, women were tenderly and delicately treated, and 
well educated. He was a teacher himself, fond of teaching. 
Besides, he owed a heavier debt of gratitude to his daughters 
than ever did other man. They ‘supplied him the place of 
eyes, and continually and laboriously read to him for almost 
twenty years ; yet he would not suffer them to learn to write. 
They married low, poor, and ignorant men. Cromwell was 
brutal in his nature, but like the brute he loved his offspring. 
Milton was lower than the brute ; and we ean find no epithet 
by which justly to characterize him. His first wife deserted 
him in a month, and he lived unhappily with his last. 

Mr. Macaulay ‘makes some newly discovered works of Mil- 
ton the occasion of his essay. In this review he says: “ Some 
of the heterodox opinions which he avows seems to have ex- 
cited considerable amazement, particularly his Arianism, and 
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his notions on the subject of polygamy. Yet we can scarcely 
conceive that any person could have read Paradise Lost with- 
out suspecting him of the former; nor do we think that any 
reader, acquainted with the history of his life, ought to be 
startled at the latter. The opinions which he has expressed 
respecting the nature of the Deity, the eternity of matter, and 
the observation of the Sabbath, might, we think, have caused 
more just surprise.” What those opinions are we know not, 
but infer from Mr. Macaulay’s language that they were even 
more objectionable than his Arianism and his defence of polyg- 
amy. Milton wrote a defence of the regicides, in which he 
eulogizes the usurpation and despotism of Cromwell, while 
having ever professed to be the friend of the largest liberty. 
He was paid a thousand pounds for this base prostitution of 
his pen and his principles, and got only éwenty pounds for his 
Paradise Lost. He played spaniel in accepting the place of 
secretary under the despot Cromwell, as readily as he had 
played criminal in attempting to justify the cold-blooded 
murdering of a mild sovereign, accomplished gentleman, and 
pious Christian, for such was Charles I. 

Mr. Macaulay distinctly admits all the charges that have been 
made against the public and private character of Milton, and 
insinuates, at least, more charges of his own, and immediately 
proceeds to write as follows: ‘‘ We intend to take advantage 
of the late interesting discovery, and while this memorial of a 
great and coop man is still in the hands of all, to say some- 
thing of his moral and intellectual qualities. Nor, we are 
convinced, will the severest of our readers blame us, if, on an 
occasion like the present, we turn for a short time from the 
topics of the day, to commemorate, in all love and reverence, 
the genius and the virtues of John Milton, the poet, the states- 
man, the philosopher, the glory of English literature, and the 
martyr of English liberty!” When did he play martyr for 
liberty—when he sacrificed her cause, took office under 
Cromwell, and lauded his military despotism, or when he 
pocketed a thousand pounds for defending the regicides? His 
wonderful genius and learning but add a darker shade of tur- 
pitude to the prostitution of his pen. Treason, by the univer- 
sal consent of mankind, has ever been considered and treated 
as the greatest of crimes. When murder is superadded to 
treason, what shall we say of it? Yet, murderers as were the 
regicides, for they did not observe even the forms of law, they 
might plead palliatives and excuses which Milton, their advo- 
cate, could not offer. They had gone too far to retreat— 
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‘*They were in blood stept in so far, 
That returning were more tedious than go o'er.” 


To retreat was impossible. They must murder their king to 
save their own lives. Milton could offer no excuse of this 
kind. 

That Macaulay should admire him, and laud his virtues, 
which no one else has discovered, is not wonderful, when we 
reflect that he (Macaulay) considers always as yirtues what 
other men deem the basest of crimes. The eulogist of Crom- 
well, Warren Hastings, Michiavel, Clive, and Cesar Borgia, 
and the defamer of William Penn, was the very man to make 
a saint of Milton. Like Milton, he was envious, jealous, and 
devoid of moral or religious principle, sentiment, or feeling. 
Like Milton, his love of liberty was a mere device to pull down 
all above him to his own level, and to oppress all below him. 
The instincts of the gentleman or Christian neither ever felt 
for a moment in their lives. They are wholly without the pale 
of honor, and have no title to notice, except for their capacity 
for mischief. Dr. Johnson’s character of the mean, envious, 
little-hearted Milton, is equally applicable to Macaulay. “ Mil- 
ton’s republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an envious 
hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independence ; in 
petulance, impatience of control. and pride disdainful of superi- 
ority. He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the 
church ; forhe hated all whom he was required to obey. It 
is to be suspected that his predominant desire was to destroy 
rather than establish, and that he felt not so much the love of 
liberty as repugnance to authority.” This is a just character 
of not only Milton and Macaulay, but of nine tenths of the 
demagogues who, in Europe and America, are bawling out for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Give them power, and they 
would not be a whit more respectable than the promoted ne- 
gro-driver on a sugar plantation. 

Macaulay is not merely a misanthrope, but he hates religion, 
virtue, morality, law, and order, as much as he hates man- 
kind. Every page that he writes is filled with envy, jealousy, 
and malignity. When not disparaging virtue, he is busy in 
extenuating vice. He seems to feel that he can only exalt 
himself on the ruins of others. Church and state, kings, bish- 
ops, and noblemen, he would bring down to his own level in 
power and privilege, hoping, by his learning and talents, to 
stand above them in reputation. He proposes to combine the 
landed and moneyed interests, and form a government of the 
middle classes. For the great mass, the laboring class, he has 
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no care. They should have no voice or influence in govern- 
ment whatever. They should be outlawed, and outlawed they 
have been. Yet the false, hypocritical, and pretended friends 
of liberty, like Macaulay, may rue the day when they stripped 
the poor of their only natural friends, guardians, and representa- 
tives, a king with the power and the will to protect them, a 
feudal nobility jealous of their rights and cherishing them as 
children, a church richly endowed, watching over and taking 
care of them as faithfully as the shepherd guards his flock ; 
whose chief offence was, like Robin Hood’s, that “ it robbed 
the rich to give to the poor ;” and stripped them, too, not only 
of their friends and guardians, but of their property also, by 
confiscating church lands, cutting down the royal forests, and 
ploughing up the public commons. 

The middle classes are the natural enemies of the laboring 
class, not only from petty pride of place, but because their in- 
terests antagonize. The middle class live by exploitating the 
laboring class, by getting out of them a great deal of labor for 
a very little pay. ‘To carry on this screwing process of ez- 
ploitation the better, you put the government solely in the 
hands of this property class, and thus organize and combine 
capital so as to give it unlimited and despotic power over labor. 
In all the ordinary and normal relations of society, there are 
natural checks interposed by Providence quite sufficient to 
limit and regulate the power of the superior over the dependant. 
Self-interest and domestic affection are the natural checks to 
the authority and power of kings, of feudal masters, of parents, 
and of husbands. The English government has become the 
most ingeniously contrived machine for human torture; placed 
in hands whose interests and feelings incline them to use it for 
purposes of torture. 

You congratulated yourselves, you conservative whigs of 
England, that you had made your wolves guardians over your 
lambs; but the intolerable rule and exploitation of capital 
seem about to convert your lambs into lions. Outlawed by 
government, they have formed a government of their own. 
Left without care or protection, without a single valuable 
right by their rulers, they have resolved to vindicate their own 
rights, and to rule and protect themselves. Yesterday the 
trade-unions were but a speck in your social horizon ; to-day, 
they number 600,000 members, and the fate of Dublin, of 
Glasgow, of London, and probably half the towns of Great 
Britain, is in their hands, A writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
for October, 1859, thus describes some of the effects of the late 
strike in London ; 
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“ We need not dwell on the subsequent facts of the strike, as far as they are 
open to public observation None of us will soon forget the altered aspect of 
the metropolis this autumn, while the most precious weeks of the year were 
passing away over"unfinished contracts an| suspended works, for which there 
was already too little time, before the shortened days and winter rains should 
stop out-door labor. None of us will soon forget the melancholy spectacle of 
deserted edifices standing roofless, or of great scaffoldings, lately swarming with 
busy and prosperous workmen, and now exhibiting two or three laborers, 
almost lost among the poles and planks, and looking round in dread of the 
scouts of the conference.” 

We observed lately a letter by Mr. Macaulay, written to an 
American, in which he expressed distrust of the permanency 
of American institutions, in consequence of our free suffrage 
system. There is no free suffrage at the South, for only whites 
vote, and negroes constitute the larger portion of the common 
laboring class. At the North we had thought, until lately, 
that Mr. Macaulay’s predictions would prove true. We now 
believe that strikes and trade-unions will anticipate free suf- 
frage in the work of destruction and anarchy. Capital in Eng. 
land and the North, can and does buy up enough votes at the 
public polls to control elections, but it cannot enter the trade- 
union clubs and conventions, and buy up votes there. This 
* government within a government” is portentuus of disas- 
trous change, for it is constituted of the bone and muscle of the 
nation that, maddened by sordid, vulgar tyranny and exaction, 
will ‘* gather courage from despair.” We think trade-unions 
in Engiand, where labor is not represented, eminently proper, 
and the English laborer who does not join them, a cowardly 
traitor to his class. 

The weak, plausible, and gentlemanly Sir William Black- 
stone, in giving in his commentaries the history of the rise and 
progress of English liberty, reverses the truth, mistakes slave- 
ry to capital for liberty, and boasts of constitutional changes, 
each of which stripped the mass of the nation, the laboring 
class, of more and more of their rights and protection, until 
under William and Mary the Bank was chartered, and thus the 
moneyed class wedded to the landed class, and the finishing 
touch given to Mr. Macaulay's system of human torture. All 
this Blackstone mistakes and describes as the regular advance 
and final perfection of English liberty. A curse upon such lib- 
erty! We have handled this subject somewhat in detail in 
** Cannibals All,” and will say no more about it here. We wish 
to show that Milton’s talents were various as his learning, and 
despite of his great pride, he knew as well how to “ bend the 
supple hinges of the knee, that thrift might follow fawning” — 
how to flatter the powerful, as to viiify the downfallen. This 
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‘‘ martyr to liberty,” in his defence of the regicide, thus addres- 
ses his master, Cromwell: 

“ We were left to ourselves, the whole national interests fell into your hands, 
and subsists only in your abilitics. To your virtues, overpowering and resist- 
less, every man gives way, except some who, without equal qualifications, as- 
pire to equal honors ; who envy the distinctions of merit greater than their own, 
er who have got to learn that in the evalition of human society nothing is more 
pons to God or more agreeable to reason, than that the highest mind should 

ave the sovereign power. Such, sir, are you, by general confession ; such are 
the things achieved by you, the greatest and most glorious of our countrymen, 
the director of our public councils. the leader of unconquered armies, the father 
of your country ; for by that title does every good man hail you with sincere and 
voluntary praise. ” 

Dr. Johnson remarks of this passage (which is much weak- 
ened by translation from the Latin), ‘‘ Caesar, when he as- 
sumed the perpetual dictatorship, had not more servile or more 
elegant flattery.” 

The laws of every country have treated treason as the great- 
est of crimes, and the law but expresses the universal opinion 
and feeling of mankind. When murder and regicide are su- 
peradded to treason, it is but treason still. No moral code, 
no government could continue to exist if it were once admit- 
ted that any circumstance could justify treason or regicide. 
Law must bind all or none. ‘To admit that the subject, under 
any circumstances, may violate the law, is to put the individ- 
ual above the law; to give up the weal of society to the ca- 
prices of private judgment. A high expediency, a dire neces- 
sity, a certainty of bettering the condition of society, may 
extenuate, but cannot justify such acts. Mr. Macaulay 
attempts to justify the regicides of England, although he ad- 
mits that they but aggrevated the evils which they ‘attempted 
to remove ; although he shows that their conduct was as grossly 
inexpedient as it was unconstitutional and illegal. He shows, 
too, that they did not act as representatives of the people, but 
as mere private murderers, violating as grossly the feelings, 
wishes, and opinions of the people, as the laws of God and 
constitution of their country. He carefully divests the cause 
of the regicides of every extenuating circumstance, and forth- 
with turns round not only to laud them but to eulogize Milton, 
who coolly and dispassionately, for the mere sake of filthy lucre, 
turns his back on his cherished principles, on truth, country, 
morality, religion, and God, and writes in defence of those regi- 
cides. We give his (Macaulay’s) false, libellous, and flimsy lan- 
guage: ‘* We do not, we repeat, approve of the execution of 
Charles ; not because the constitution exempts the king from 
responsibility, for we know that all such maxims, however ex- 
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cellent, have their exceptions ; nor because we feel any pecu- 
liar interest in his character, for we think that his sen- 
tence describes him with perfect justice as ‘ a tyrant, a traitor, 
a murderer, and a public enemy,’ but because we are convinced 
that the measure was most injurious to the cause of freedom.” 
This offspring of a Puritan out of a Quaker, Macaulay, hates 
Charles because he was a gentleman and a Christian. He 
knew—every man in Christendom knows—that Charles, like 
Louis XVI., died a martyr to his leniency, to his amiableness, 
to his piety, to his many virtues. He knew that if Charles 
had been a tyrant, like Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, or Louis 
XVI. a tyrant like Louis XIV., that the “ ¢urba mobilium 
quiritum” would have been kept in order. He knew that 
Charles and Louis died martyrs to their amiable qualities. 
Crime and vulgarity have been rioting in rule for three hun- 
dred years, but “the end is not yet!” Macaulays and Mil- 
tons, and Cromwells and Bonapartes, will, after a while, sub- 
side to their due level, and gentlemen and Christians will 
come up. In the cause of truth, of honor, of religion, of gov- 
ernment and morality, we have only broken in on the tenor 
of an issue to denounce this gifted defamer, Babington Macau- 
lay. We continue the quotation : 

“He whom it removed was a captive and a hostage. His heir, to whom the 
allegiance of every royalist was instantly transferred, was at large. The Pres- 
byterians could never have been perfectly reconciled to the father. They had no 
such rooted enmity to the son. The great body of the people also contemplated 
that proceeding with feelings which, however unreasonable, no government 
could venture to outrage. 

“ But though we think the conduct of the regicides blameable, that of Milton 
appears to us in a very different light. The deed was done ; it could not be un- 
done. The evil was incurred, and the object was to render it as small as possi- 
ble. We condemn the chiefs of the army for not surrendering to popular 
opinion ; but we cannot censure Milton for wishing to change that opinion. 
The very feeling which would have restrained us from committing the act, 
would have led us, after it had been committed, to defend it against the ravings 
of servility and superstition. For the sake of public liberty, we wish that the 
thing had not been done while the — disapproved it. But for the sake of 
public liberty we should also have wished the people to approve of it after it 
was done.” 

We are at loss to conceive what servi/ity there was in de- 
nouncing the murderers of the king, who commanded the army, 
and were restrained by no scruples of conscience from punish- 
ing with death all who complained of their course ; nor among 
the royal party, who were enlightened gentlemen, have 
we ever read of any ravings of superstition. Those ravings 
were all on the side of the canting hypocrite Cromwell, and 
his ignorant and cruel followers, 

Liberty and anarchy are synonymous. The one derived 
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from the Latin the other from the Greek. The one asserts an 
idea, directly and positively ; the other asserts precisely the 
same idea indirectly and negatively. ‘‘ Absence of rule, 
restraint, or government,” is a full and exact definition of 
each term. Yet everybody falsely pretends to love liberty, 
and everybody abuses anarchy. Milton and Macaulay hated 
liberty as cordially as any men who ever lived. So far they 
were right. But they sinned in going farther—‘ Better to 
rule in hell than serve in heaven” was the feeling uppermost 
at all times with each of them—which controlled their con- 
duct and guided their pens. Milton, every one can see, 
pours his whole soul into his hero, Satan, and plainly 
‘‘ wishes he were such a man,” and Macaulay’s admiration for 
Warren Hastings, Cromwell, Machiavel, and Cesar Borgia, 
shows clearly enough that he thought that power, however ob- 
tained and however wielded, was desirable above all things. 
Both longed for the despot’s power, in order to play the tyrant’s 
part. 

There was quite as striking a likeness between the intellect 
and attainments of Milton and Macaulay, as between their 
tempers and dispositions. They were two of the most learned 
writers that England has produced, and were equa!ly remark- 
able for the readiness with which they commanded and em- 
ployed their learning. Their vast storehouses of knowledge 
were systematically arranged, and memory supplied recollec- 
tion on the moment with whatever article was wanted for im- 
mediate use. Yet, while memory and learning constituted 
their chiefests merits, they also occasioned their greatest de- 
fects. Had they been less learned, they would have been 
more logical, wise, and philosophic. ‘So much knowledge could 
not be thoroughly digested and assimilated even by minds as 
great as theirs. No men employed learning more appro- 
priately, but still they used it as learning—as the thoughts of 
other people, not of themselves. They employed too much 
time in reading and commenting, too little in reflecting and 
forgetting. Knowledge is not mastered until it is forgotten. 
Only then has it become our own, and added to the growth of 
our minds, as digested food adds to the growth of our bodies. 
The highest order of intellects, such as Shakespeare, Ceesar, 
and Washington, show their knowledge only in its results, not 
in its gross, undigested form. These men had not learned 
more from books than they could thoroughly generalize, digest, 
assimilate, and forget. Observation teaches wisdom better 
than books, because it supplies us with truths only, while 
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books give us but half truths, and these discolored, distorted, 
and perverted. The observant man reasons from correct data 
or premises, and comes to correct conclusions. The reading 
man from false premises, and arrives at false conclusions. 

No men, so learned as Milton and Macaulay, ever possessed 
greater intellectual abilities. Ordinary minds would have 
been suffocated and paralyzed by such a weight of knowledge. 

Of the writings of Milton we shall say little, because the 
world has long since passed judgment on them; and in the 
long run the judgment of the world, as to the merits of books, 
is always correct. 

Although Macaulay was neither logical, wise, nor philosophic ; 
although his thoughts are neither mature nor profound, nor his 
judgment good ; although he was ill-natured, partial, and prej- 
udiced ; although he was bigoted in his hatreds, and without 
love or reverence for anything; although his mind is one-sided 
and skeptical ; nevertheless he is one of the greatest authors 
of the age. Were his writings only valuable as a storehouse 
of choice and elegant learning they would well repay perusal 
and study. But no man introduces learning with better taste 
and judgment, or wields it with more power. Besides, other 
people’s thoughts always occasion new or further thought with 
him. He is replete with original, plausible, though half- 
matured thought, and is always suggestive, though rarely 
truthful or profound. He delights to startle his readers with 
violent contrasts and verbal antithesis. His characters are 
like nothing in heaven or on earth. The opposite and conflict- 
ing qualities with which he dresses them ail up, completely 
neutralize each other and leave no credible or comprehensible 
character at all. He paints only with strong colors, and em- 
ploys no delicate shading. Moral qualities, with him, do not, 
as in real life, gradually meet, ran into, and qualify one an- 
other; but his men are both devils and angels at the same 
time: each one “ sibi impar,” “his own antithesis!” To sus- 
tain his sensation style of writing he is obliged to pervert the 
facts of history and the characters of men, and he does it with 
as little seruple and as much sangfroid as the boy who kills 
the worm to bait his hook. He is too prejudiced, too impa- 
tient, too conceited and dogmatical, to follow out a long train 
of reasoning. He revels in bold assertion, gratuitous assump- 
tion, ingenious illustration, brilliant rhetoric and eloquent dec- 
lamation. With these he confuses, confounds, captivates, 
overpowers, and carries along his readers. He so excites their 
admiration as to disqualify them for cool and deliberate reflec- 
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tion. He dethrones their jadgments and enthrones their pas- 
sions and prejudices. He is irresistible on first reading. His 
splendid paradoxes, his boldness, his audacity, his very out- 
rageousness, hurry us along and leave no time for thought or 
criticism. When our admiration has cooled down, and reflec- 
tion comes to the aid of judgment, if we give him a second 
reading, we readily detect the arts that have imposed, and in- 
dignantly reject his conclusions, while we continue to admire 
his audacity, his learning and his genius. 

That such a man should have attempted to write history 
was not strange, for with pen at least, he was just that con- 
ceited, self-assured, bold man, to attempt anything. ‘That the 
people of England or America should have expected a reliable 
history from him, shows that he had so excited their imagina- 
ticn, and kept their admiration at such fever heat, as to leave 
them neither time nor capacity to reflect on, weigh and criti- 
cise what he had written. His pretended history is the out- 
pouring of bitter, malignant, revengeful hatreds and prejudices 
—a studied, elaborate and ingenious perversion of truth. 

At first view, the character of Mr. Macaulay’s social and 
political doctrines, or to speak more comprehensively, his mor- 
al philosophy, presents a singular phenomenon. He was in his 
opinions farther behind the age than any other man in Europe. 
His philosophy was that of the time of William and Mary. 
He firmly believed that the settlement of the crown, the strip- 
ping royalty of its powers and prerogatives, and leaving to it 
only its palace, its name and its salary, the investing with su- 
preme power the House of Commons, the representation of 
the middle classes, the wedding of the moneyed interest to the 
landed interest by the creation of the bank, and the out- 
lawing of the laboring class, ushered in a social and political 
millennium. 

He was too busy with books, too immersed in the past to 
observe and reflect on the present. He saw not, or heeded 
not, the every-day vulgar world around him. It was a spec- 
tacle and a study unworthy such a scholar as he. Every-day 
characters and every-day events might be observed, described 
and chronicled by stump orator politicians and newspaper edi- 
tors, but the historian Macaulay looked back only to what time 
had rendered classical. The dullest member of a trade-union 
in any provincial town of England understood the relations of 
capital and labor, the wants, feelings, interests and sufferings 
of the mass of the people better than he. Everything seemed 
peaceful, quiet, happy and prosperous, because he thought the 
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constitution and laws of England were perfect, and that there- 
fore everybody ought to be contented and prosperous. Every- 
body was free, free to get what employment he pleased, to fol- 
low what trade, business'vr profession he pleased, to ask such 
wages, fees, or profits, as he pleased, to go where he pleased, 
and to make as much money as he pleased ; why surely here 
was a political millenium; and everybody might, if he exerted 
himself, become independent and live without labor. His pic- 
ture of the luxuries enjoyed by the laboring class, their liber- 
ties and immunities, and exemption from cruel treatment and 
hardships of all kinds, show that he thought the people ina 
most happy. condition, and their complaints wholly unfounded. 
All the while the laborers unanimously declared that their con- 
dition was intolerable, that they were starving, and many 
cried out for ‘‘ Bread or Blood!” The literary man of Europe, 
every man of genius, whether poet, novelist, clergyman, politi- 
cian or philosopher, except Mr. Macaulay, declared, and con- 
tinues to declare, that the laborers tell truth, and in substance 
re-echo the words of Mr. Carlyle: ‘‘ There must be a new 
world, if there is to be much longer any world at all !” 

We have unwittingly and unexpectedly hit upon the true 
reasons of his popularity with government. He was a stanch 
defender and advocate of the present state of things, a con- 
servative in practice, although an anarchist in theory. His 
defence of revolution, treason, rebellion, and anarchy, in the 
times of Charles II. and James II., and his eulogies of the 
regicides, of Milton and of Cromwell, may well be forgiven 
by a government which grew out of the crimes, treasons, revo- 
lutions, and rebellions, which he vindicates and justifies. His 
radicalism vanishes as he approaches his own day, just as 
Cromwell’s republicanism disappeared with the Protectorate, 
and Milton’s patriotism melted before a bribe of money and of 

lace. 
2 Words, written, printed, and disseminated in books, are ac- 
tions—actions that often affect the weal or woe of mankind, 
far more and far longer than the devastations of armies. The 
elder Napoleon for twenty years deluged Europe with blood. 
He was scarcely dead ere the wounds he had inflicted healed 
up, and not a scar or a furrow was left to tell of his devasta- 
tions. It is now nearly four hundred years since Luther wrote, 
and his writings to-day as powerfully influence, affect and con- 
trol mankind, as in the age in which he lived. Milton and 
Macaulay’s lives and actions are their writings, and they must 
be considered good or bad men, according to the influence of 
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those books in promoting or retarding human morality, reli- 
gion, law, government and general happiness and prosperity. 
We believe that their writings are calculated to affect injuri- 
ously the morals, the religion, the prosperity and happiness of 
mankind. Possessed of extraordinary learning and gifted 
with wonderful genius, they have made a bad use of their 
talents, and should be classed as bad, though great men. 





ART, VIL—IDYLS OF THE KING, BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D. ¢. L. 
POET LAUREATE, 

We presume, from its Greek root, that the author means 
by Idyls, * tales or stories.’ ‘The King” is that fabulous 
creature of romance, “ Arthur of England.”” Why, of all other 
real or fictitious characters, he alone is entitled to the pre-emi- 
nence of being called The King, we know not. Surely, the 
love-sick and humiliated condition in which our author leaves 
him, is not consistent with our ideas of royal grandeur. Kings 
should be made of sterner stuff. Amiable weaknesses some- 
times adorn private character, but they are almost crimes in 
princes. The title of a book has, or should have, but one ob- 
ject ; to inform us of its subject. A title that conveys no in- 
formation, but merely excites curiosity, is a miserable conceit 
and affectation—or worse, a wretched lure. Mr. Tennyson is 
a great genius, a poet by birth; but he belongs to the Lake 
School, and hus been spoiled ‘by education. Like all that 
school, he affects the manner of the dimpled, lisping, simper- 
ing miss, just turned out from the boarding-school. Of ali 
affectations the affectation of simplicity is the most disgusting. 
Yet with such poets as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
there is some excuse for the affectation, for they in part cloak 
their natural inherent dullness and simplicity, by an artificial 
simplicity which seems to say to the reader, * We could do 
better if we chose ; our folly is only affected.” This “ play- 
ing the fool,” or what is far better, being the fool, is indispen- 
sable to great success in our age of universal suffrage and 
cheap books ; but Mr. ‘Tennyson 1 is no fool, but a man of great 
genius and noble sentiments. A Dickens, a Wordsworth, or 
an N. P. Willis, will beat him all hollow at playing the fool, 
because they are ‘* to the manner born.” Besides, the million 
require a sort of penitentiary literature like Dickens’. They 
gloat over the foul, the vulgar, the loathsome, the criminal, 
the agrarian, the skeptical, and the infidel ; and prefer reading 
police reports to any other kind of reading. Mr. Teunyson is 
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not familiar with such things, is not qualified to write for the 
masses, for he is eminently a gentleman, a scholar, a philoso- 
pher, a conservative, and a Christian. He should write up to 
the tastes, the sentiments, the principles, the faith, of the se- 
lect few to whose circle he belongs, not down to the capacities 
of the stupid crowd. Rhymes for the People, nursery tales 
after the manner of Baron Munchausen, or the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, are themes not suited to his pen. 
An imitative, artificial mannerism levels genius with medive- 
rity. Stupid men write as well as able men, when they write 
by rule. Nay, probably better, for stupidity is obedient and 
imitative, genius restless and intractable. Wordsworth in his 
day was cried up as the greatest poet in England. Now, 
among literary men, Wordsworth was certainly the dullest and 
most stupid who ever lived, and, therefore, the most imitative 
and obedient to rale—to the fashionable canons of criticism 
established by the silly circle that revolves around the throne 
of England. We some years since read a euldgistic review of 
Wordsworth in Blackwood, in which the writer, after praising 
him to the skies, comes to the conclusion that he had but one 
failing, and that was want of mind. Never was so great a 
mistake committed. Want of mind was hisonly merit. The 
only thing that endeared him to a public as destitute of mind 
as he himself. On what other capital do many of our fashion- 
able American writers trade, except want of mind? In these 
days of cheap literature no writer can possibly be popular un- 
til he proves, beyond a doubt, that he is silly, affected, and su- 
perficial. 

Mr. Tennyson has great natural genius for poetry, he was 
born a poet, like Shakespeare and Burns, but education has 
spoiled him, as no doubt it would have spoiled them, had they 
been carefully trained to their business. Poeta nascitur non 
fit, expresses but half the truth. Nature makes the poet, ed- 
ucation spoils him. Some learning, much observation, and a 
great deal of reflection, are needed, but no study cf the rules of 
art. Nature subjected to the trammels of rule, is nature no 
longer, and naturalness is the chief and indispensable merit of 
poetry. It is nothing but melodious eloquence, musical prose. 
Pathos, humor, feeling of some sort, is a requisite to eloquence ; 
add musical measure to this and we have poetry. Musical ex- 
pression is the only artifice that poetry will bear. Affectation 
destroys it, becanse we are never affected when we feel, and 
never poetical when we do not feel. 

.. The Idyls except Guinevere, have all the improbability of 
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the Arabian Nights’ Eatertainments without their dignity of 
diction. In Guinevere, the last story in the book, the author’s 
feelings burst through the fetters of his art, and he writes 
well, because he writes feelingly and naturally. A little novice, 
reared in the nunnery of Almesbury, is introduced as interloc- 
utrix in this tale. Her speech is simple, artless, eloquent, 
and appropriate to her age and position, but it is just like all 
the speeches and all the narratives in the first three tales— 
childish prattle. Now, it disgusts and insults the reader to be 
continually addressed as if he were an infant in the arms, list- 
ening to nursery tales. We have read several pretended crit- 
iques of this work in the English Reviews, but they are only 
undiscritninating laudations, mere senseless puffs. ‘The gross 
and glaring faults of the book are entirely overlooked, and 
its merits not pointed out with critical ability. 

The first story is styled Enid, after the name of the heroine. 
It might have been more justly entitled, Jack, the Giant 
Killer, and his Wife, the Horse-Tamer. Homer never dared 
to pit Achilles against such fearful odds as the hero of this 
tale, encounters and overcomes at every mile of his progress ; 
and no circus-woman, who rides three horses, ever rode like 
Enid, who manages seven or ten fiery steeds at a time with as 
much ease as ever Andalusian maid rode her ambling pony. 
Yet it would seem that, although an earl’s daughter, like 
Joan of Arc, she was “to the manner born.” Mr. ‘J'ennyson 
would have us believe that, in England, in the days of chival- 
ry, women were the hostlers. Certain it is that now the 
coarsest drudgery and hardest labors of life are imposed on. 
women in England; but Mr. Tennyson forgets that in olden 
times there were slaves to perform such offices ; and that some 
faithtul Adam always followed, to the last, the fortunes of a 
fallen house. Men will have slaves, and never fai) to make 
slaves of their wives and daughters when they can get none 
other. Mormonism is a natural outgrowth of the times. The 
women work the fields in Utah, and a man’s wealth is cccu- 
rately measured by the number of his wives. But Mr. Ten- 
nyson has high authority for his notion of woman’s proper position 
and duties. In the hands of Milton, Mother Eve, ‘‘ on hospitable 
thoughts intent,” is little better than a negro wench. Besides, 
Mr. ‘l'ennyson writes, not for benighted Southerners, but for 
Englishmen, who think a woman lovable just in proportion as 
she is useful and laborious. Horny hands, broad buts, and 
square shoulders, are the marks of beauty, because they evince 
the habit of past labor, and the capacity for future usefulness. 
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These arrayed “all in faded silk,” must surely be irresisti- 
ble. The “ faded silk” is a pet notion of our poets, be- 
cause, we suppose, it evinces care-taking economy super- 
added to masculine Jaboriousness. In America, a ‘‘ faded silk” 
might excite commiseration, but “ pity is not love.” A new cal- 
ico, fitting neatly, it seems to us, would have been more beau- 
tiful, and far more poetical. But our author, Enid, her lover, 
and her father, shall speak for themselves in the passage which 
we quote. The hero, Geraint, has overheard Enid singing a 
very childish, silly ditty as he is entering Yniol’s castle :— 


“ «Hark, by the bird's song you may learn the nest,’ 
Said Yniol; ‘ Enter quickly.’ Entering then, 

Right o'er a mount of newly-fallen stones, 

The dusky raftered, many-cobwebbed hall, 

He found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; 

And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white, 

That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 

Moved the fuir Enid, all in faded silk, 

Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 

‘ Here, by God's rood, is the one maid for me.’ 

But none spake word except the hoary Earl, 

* Enid, the good knight's horse stands in the court ; 
Take him to stall, and give him corn, and then 

Go to the town and buy us flesh and wine ; 

And we will make us merry as we may. 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.’ 


He spake : the Prince, as Enid past him, fain 
To follow, strode a stride, but Yniol canght 
His purple searf, and held, and said, ‘ Forbear! 
Rest! the good house, tho’ ruined, O my son, 
Endures not that her guest should serve himself,’ 
And revereneing the custom of the house, 
Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore. 


So Enid took his charger to the stall ; 
And after went her way across the bridge, 
And reached the town, and while the Prince and Earl 
Yet spoke together, came again with one, 
A youth, that following with a costrel bore 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 
And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer, 
And in her veil enfolded, manchet bread. 
And then, because their hall must also serve 
For kitchen, boiled the flesh, and spread the board, 
And stood behind, and waited on the three. 
And seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb, 
That crost the trencher as she laid it down.” 


After the meal, Geraint asks Yniol to lend him arms to fight 
his nephew in a tournament the next day. 


“ And Yniol answered, ‘ Arms, indeed, but old 
And rusty, old and rusty, Prince Geraint, 
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Are mine, and therefore at your asking, yours. 
But in this tournament can no man tilt, 
Except the lady he loves best be there. 

Two forks are fixt into the meadow ground, 
And over these is laid a silver wand, 

And over that is placed the sparrow-hawk, 
The prize of beauty for the fairest there, 

And this, what knight soever be in field 
Lays claim to for the lady at his side, 

And tilts with my good nephew thereupon, 
Who being apt at arms and big of bone, 

Has ever won it for the lady with him, 

And toppling over all antagonism 

Has earned himself the name of sparrow-hawk. 
But you, that have no lady, cannot fight.’” 


Of course Geraint has fallen in love with the “ serviceable” 

nid and the ‘ faded silk,” and selects her as his lady-love, 
and equally, as a matter of course, conquers the ‘‘ sparrow-hawk’”’ 
the next day in the tournament, and restores to the old Earl 
his possessions of which he had been robbed by his now con- 
quered nephew. He then takes Enid to Arthur’s court, and 
then marries her. She becomes a great favorite with the wan- 
ton Queen, (iuinevere, and the suspicious Geraint removes her 
from. the court to his distant and secluded palace. Here, over- 
hearing a part of a soliloquy of Enid, and mistaking her mean- 
ing, he becomes desperately jealous, and orders her to mount 
horse and lead the way into the wilderness, and by all means, 
under no circumstances, to say a word to him. She, like a 
well-trained slave, at first obeys him to the letter; but, after a 
while, seeing three knights in ambush, ready to attack him, 
turns back and tells him what she had seen and overheard. 
He roughly and sternly rebukes her for disobedience, and then 
fo:thwith proceeds to butcher the three knights with as much 
ease and as little grace as ever negro knocked down beef with 
broad-axe; and then 


“ Dismounting like a man 
That skins the wild beast after slaying him, 
Stript from the three dead wolves, of woman born, 
The three gay suits of armor which they wore, 
And let the bodies lie, but bound the suits 
Of armor on their horses, each on each, 
And tied the bridle reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, ‘ Drive them on 
Before you ;’ and she drove them through the waste.” 


In a short time she reports three more lying in ambush—one 
almost a giant. He again rebukes her for speaking to him, 
and again does the work of butchering and of skinning. She 
now rides one horse and drives six before her through the wil- 
derness, leading the way; although she knows nothing of the 
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way. Ina short time he has to encounter an old, discarded 
lover of Enid, backed by a ve of followers. Of course he 
conquers and disperses them. In this eneounter he is wound- 
ed, and, after a while, swoons and falls from his horse. He is 
picked up and carried to the castle of a brutal chieftain, who is 
giving a feast to his retainers. He recovers from his swoon, 
but lies on the floor feigning death. The brutal chieftain slaps 
Enid in the face; she screams, and our seemingly dead hero 
jumps up, cuts the chieftain’s head clean off at a single blow, 
and scatters his retainers to the four winds, ‘“ Tell this to the 
babies !”” 

The second tale, Vivien, belongs to the preternatural ; and 
although there are many fine passages in it, as a whole its ef- 
feet is not agreeable. Witches and wizards are incomprehen- 
sible characters, because their conduct is not guided by human 
motives. ‘The belief in them is not natural to mest of man- 
kind in any state of ignorance or of civilization. Like other 
superstitions, this belief has been endemic and epidemic. It 
prevailed most in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
English and New-England history and legislation prove. It 
was ascommon among the learned as the ignorant, and kept 
alive rather by men’s fears than their faith. The violent hos- 
tility and bloody persecutions of religious sects were the ali- 
ment that kept it so long alive. In those dark days (dark be- 
cause bloodstained), men were willing to believe any charges 
preferred against their religious adversaries. The belief in witch- 
craft co-existed with religious persecutions, and died out so 
soon as those persecutions ceased. Witches and wizards are 
abnormal and sporadic characters, even in the world of fiction, 
and no more fit subjects of poetry than mesmerism and spirit- 
ual-rapping. Indeed our author has obviously borrowed *“ the 
charm” ‘‘ of woven paces and waving arms” from the mes- 
merisers. 

“ The whieh if any wrought on any one, 
The man so wrought on ever seemed to lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower ; 
From which was no escape for evermore ; 
And none could find that man for evermore, 
Nor could he see but him who wrought the charm, 


Coming and going, and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame.” 


Ghosts belong to the supernatural, not to the preternatural ; 
they are orthodox personages in fiction ; dreadful realities, that 
inspire universal fear and horror. The ghosts of Hamlet and 
Banquo, even in reading of them, have a far more distinct and 
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impressive personality than any of the other dramatis per- 
soné of Shakespeare. We wholly forget that we are reading 
a play, and shudder like Partridge, however much we ridicule 
his simplicity. The witches in Macbeth are quite another sort 
of character. They appear ridiculous to us, and would have 
appeared just as absurd and ridiculous to an English audience 
two centuries before the time of Shakespeare. Probably these 
witches would now be considered very fine by a Syracuse, or 
New Haven, or Boston audience. Similar superstitions abound 
in those cities, and are clearly an hereditary monomania de- 
rived from their witch-killing ancestors. The writer of fiction 
should not address himself to rare human idiosyncracies, but 
to human nature in its normal condition. Mr. Tennyson seems 
to forget, too generally, that he is writing for the nineteenth 
not the ninth century. The days of chivalry were days of 
superstition, not because of the ignorance of the times, but 
for other reason which we'cannot now detect and expose. Ig- 
norant men are just as incredulous, nay far more so, than the 
learned, for they judge of probabilities and possibilities from 
their own extremely limited knowledge and experience, and 
reject thousands of truths on account of their ji ignorance, which 
the learned accept. According to their knowledge and expe- 
rience witchcraft is impossible, and when their minds are in a 
sane state, they are less capable of believing in it than the 
learned, who, knowing more of subtle media of inter-commu- 
nication, and delicate, invisible, and impalpable physical pow- 
ers and agencies, are not half so thoroughly assured of the 
non-existence of witchcraft. 

We stand up stoutly and sturdily for the ghosts and the 
gods. They are conceivable, comprehensible; have human 
passions, motives, and feelings, and take a lively interest in 
human affairs. They are but human lives transferred to an- 
other state of existence. Such were the gods of heathen 
mythology, and such are the ghosts that now walk at mid- 
night, and frighten burglars and murderers. Ghosts are part 
of our police guard. They are the realities of fiction, the guar- 
dians of life aud property, and the salutary promoters of sound 
morality. Fairies, elves, witches, &c., are quiet another thing. 
They are always bent on mischief, and full of malignity, with- 
out rhyme or reason. Shakespeare’s Midsummer’s Night 
Dream is a silly conceit, written probably to please the crazy 
| uritans, who were just then appearing in England. Milton 
was a Puritan himself, and being half crazy on many subjects, 
no wonder he wrote his Comus—nobody reads it now. It is 
only fit to be read by crazy people. 
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We shall not indulge the reader’s curiosity by letting him 
know our own private belief as to ghosts. This we will tell 
him, however: we are not at all afraid of them. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, as well of ghosts as men. Part of our ear- 
liest education, was, at the bidding of our father, to go at 
night and plant sticks in the graveyard. We had, in child- 
hood, a very lively imagination, and the reader may conceive 
our feelings at first. But we soon got used to it. Afterward 
we went to school for many years at the Potomac Academy, 
which had been an old English Church, and was thickly sur- 
rounded by graves. After long rains the graves would break 
in, and we, boys, amused ourselves by fishing out with forked 
sticks the bones of our ancestors. Still, when we ride by a 
lonely graveyard in the night, we are apt to whistle, and, pos- 
sibly, if we saw any strange appearance, might postpone the 
investigation of its cause until daylight. On the stage no one 
appreciates and respects a ghost more than we. 

The third story, Elaine, “the lily maid of Astolet,” is a 
lovesick affair, as the title denotes. ‘The heroine falls in love 
with Sir Lancelot at first sight, although he is three times her 
age, formally addresses him, and being rejected, forthwith dies 
of a breken heart. It,is an extravagant conceit, t.o romantic 
and unnatural to be liked or appreciated, except by girls in 
their teens. It is not, however, without many prettily written 
passages—passages that evince a high order of poetic talent, 
which, unfortunately, has taken a false and trivial direction. 

The first three tales do not entitle our author to be ranked 
as even a second-rate poet. The fourth and last is very supe- 
rior in all respects to the first three. Its diction is generally 
dignified and natural ; the passions and feeling which it most 
eloquently describes, although strong and profound, are suited 
to the charav.ers and the occasion. The story throughout, 
though romantic, is not at all improbable; and the characters 
are well drawn and individualized. High as are its merits, it 
falls short of the exquisite finish and pathos of Tam O’ Shanter. 
Of humor Mr. Tennyson has none, and writes very awk ward- 
ly when he attempts it. He is not entitled to rank with 
Shakespeare, Burns, Milton, and Byron ; nor do we think with 
Pope, Goldsmith, or Tom Moore. He is equal to Scott and 
Dryden, and superior to Southey—we would call him a first- 
rate third class English poet. 

It is easy to show the faults of a writer by extracts, but 
impossible, by isolated passages, to give a just and full idea of 
his merits, Such passages, torn from the context, often lose all 
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their beauty—always great partof it. Yet as we have quoted 
much of the more indifferent parts of the Idyls, it would seem 
unfair not to quote from its finer passages. 

Guinevere opens in grand and lofty tones, and it is no small 
praise to the author, that he not only sustains himself, but 
goes on improving to the conclusion, which is, as it should 
be, the very ablest portica of the book. It opens thus: 


“ Queen Guinevere had fied the court, and sat 
There, in the holy house at Almesbury, 
Weeping, none with her save a little maid, 

A novice: one low light betwixt them burned, 
Blurred by the creeping mist, for all abroad, 
Beneath a moon unseen albeit at full, 

The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still.” 


Much as we dislike the preternatural, we cannot but see 
many beauties in the following lines, which, as the prattle of 
a child, possess a grace and naturalness that they would not 
otherwise have : 


“To whom the little novice, garrulously : 
‘ Yea, but 1 know, the land was full of signs 
And wonders, ere the coming of the queen. 
So said my father. and himself was Knight 
Of the Great Table, at the founding of it ; 
And rode thereto from Lyonnesse, and he said, 
That as he rode, an hour, or may be twain, 
After the sunset, down the coast, he heard 
Strange music, and be paused, and turning—there 
All down the lonely coast of Lyonnesse, 
Each with a beacon star upon his head, 
And with a wild sea-light about his feet, 
He saw them—headland after headland flame 
Far on into the rich heart of the west; 
And in the light the white mermaiden swam, 
And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea-voiee through all the land, 
To which the little elves of chasm and cleft 
Made answer. sounding like a distant horn. 
So said my father—yea, and furthermore, 
Next morning while he passed the dimlit woods, 
Himself beheld three spirits, mad with joy, 
Come dashing down on a tall wayside Fes 
That shook beneath them, as the thistle shakes 
When three gray linnets wrangle for the seed : 
And-still at evenings, on before his horse 
The flickering fairy-cirele wheeled and broke 
Flying, and linked again, and wheeled and broke 
Flying, for all the Jand was full of life. 
And when, at last, he came to Camelot, 
A wreath of airy dancers, hand in hand 
Swung roung the lighted lantern of the hall ; 
And in the hall itself was such a feast 
As never man had dreamed ; for every knight 
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Had whatsoever meat he longed for served 

By hands unseen ; and even as he said 

Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shouldered the spigot, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran: so glad were spirits and men 
Before the coming of the sinful queen.’” 


Near the conclusion of the book King Arthur visits the con- 
vent toupbraid and take final leave of his guilty, but peni- 
tent, queen. She, hearing him coming, throws herself on the 
floor in an agony of shame, grief, and remorse, and he, after 
upbraiding her for some time, partly relents, and the poem 
thus proceeds : 


“He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 
Then, waiting by the doors, the war-horse neighed 
As ata friend's voice, and he spake again ; 
‘Yet think not that I come te urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to eurse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die, 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet, 
The wrath which foreed my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 
(When first I learned thee hidden here) is past. 
The pang—which, while I weighed thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to deem untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 
And all ts passed; the sin is sinned, and I, 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives ; do thou, for thine own soul, the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it eame a kingdom’s curse with thee— 
I cannot toueh thy lips, they are not mine, 
But Laneelot’s: nay, they never were the king’s. 
I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinned; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries, 
‘I loathe thee :’ yet not less, O Guinevere, 
For I was ever virgin save for thee ; 
My love, through flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchanee, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair other Christ, 
Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 
We too may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last one Now must I hence : 
Through the thick night I hear the trumpet blow : 
They summon me, their king, to lead mine hosts 
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Far down to that great battle in the west, 

Where I must strike against my sister’s son, 

Leagued with the Lords of the White Horse and Knights, 
Onee mine, and strike him dead ; and meet, myself, 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom. 

And thou remaining here wilt learn the event ; 

But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no more— 

Farewell!’ ” 





ART. VIIL—PHE FLOATING BRACON, 


[Much is said in regard to the solidity of the papers that appear in the pages 
of the Review and often are we delicately reminded that its circulation on that 
account must be restricteé. Now and then, some one very frankly writes us that, 
as he cannot interest his family in the work, he must needs (we never eould un- 
derstand the argument) discontinue it. 

As we are averse to losing subscribers, and would make any reasonable con- 
cession to secure a handsome addition to our lists, we determine, in the future, te 
pay a little attention to popular taste, and without affecting the distinctive char- 
acter of the Review, to furnish a monthly instalment of twenty or thirty pages 
of lighter literature, original or selected—essays, criticisms, historical sketches, 
biographies, romance, etc., after the fashion of Blackwood, which has long re- 
tained such wide-world repute. As a type, we give one of the Blackwood arti- 
oles from its issue of October, 1821.—Ep.]} 


One dark and stormy night we were on a voyage from Bergen to 
Christiansand in a small sloop. Our captain suspected that he had 
approached too near the Norwegian coast, though he could not discern 
any land, and the wind blew with such violence that we were in 
momentary dread of being driven upon a lee-shore. We had endeay- 
ored, for more than an hour, to keep our vessel away; but our 
efforts proved unavailing, and we soon found that we could scarcely 
hold our own. A clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, and irregular 
showers of sleety rain, combined to deepen the obscurity of night, 
and nothing whatever was visible, except the sparkling of the distant 
waves, when their tops happened to break into a wreath of foam. The 
sea ran very high, and sometimes broke over the decks so furiously 
that the men were obliged to hold by the rigging, lest they should be 
carried away. Our captain was a person of timid and irresolute 
character, and the dangers that environed us made him graduaily lose 
confidence in himself. He often gave orders, and countermanded 
them in the same moment, all the while taking small quantities of 
ardent spirits at intervals. Fear and intoxication soon stupified him 
completely, and the crew ceased to consult him, or to pay any 
respect to his authority, in so far as regarded the management of the 
vessel. 

About midnight our mainsail was split, and shortly after, we found 
that the sloop had sprung a leak. We had before shipped a good 
deal of waier through the hatches, and the quautity that now entered 
from below was so great that we thought she would go down every 
moment. Qur only chance of escape lay in our boat, which was im- 
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mediately lowered. After we had all got on board of her, except 
the captain, who stood leaning against the mast, we called to him, 
requesting that he would follow us without delay, ‘“ How dare you 
quit the sloop without my permission ?” cried he, staggering forward. 
“* This is not fit weather to go a-fishing. Come back—back with you 
all!” ‘No, no,” returned one of the crew; “ we don’t want to be 
sent to the bottom for your obstinacy. Bear a hand tiere, or we'll 
leave you behind.” ‘Captain, yon are drunk,” said another ; “ you 
cannot take care of yourself. You must obey us now.” ‘Silence! 
mutinous villain!” answered the captain. “ What are you all afraid 
of? This is a fine breeze-—up mainsail, and steer her right in the 
wind's eye.” ' 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and constantly against the 
side of the slcop, that we feared the former would be injured or upset 
if we did not immediately row away; but, anxiousas we were to 
preserve our lives, we could not reconcile ourselves to the idea of 
abandoning the captain, who grew more obstinate the more we attempt- 
ed to persuade him to accompany us. At length one of the crew 
leaped on board the sloop, and having seized hold of him, tried to 
drag him along by force, but he struggled resolutely, and soon freed 
himself from the grasp of the seaman, who immediately resumed his 
place among us, and urged that we should not any longer risk our 
lives for the sake of a drunkard and a madman. Most of the party 
declared they were of the same opinion, and began to push off the 
boat ; but I entreated them to make one effort more to induce their 
infatuated commander to accompany us. At that moment he came 
up from the cabin, to which he had descended a little time before, and 
we immediately perceived that he was more under the influence of 
ardent spirits than ever. He abused us all in the grossest terms, and 
threatened his crew with severe punishment, if they did not come on 
board and return to their duty. His manner was so violent that no 
one seemed willing to attempt to constrain him to come on board the 
boat ; and after vainly representing the absurdity of his conduct, and 
the danger of his situation, we bade him farewell and rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a terrific appearance, that I al- 
most wished myself in the sloop again. The crew plied the oars in 
silence, and we heard nothing but the hissing of the enormous billows 
as they gently rose up, and slowly subsided again, without breaking. 
At intervals our boat was elevated far above the surface of the ocean, 
and remained for a few moments trembling upon the pinnacle of a 
surge, from which it would quietly descend into a gulf so deep and 
awful that we often thought the dense black mass of waters which 
formed its sides were on the point of overarching us, and bursting 
upon our heads. We glided with regular undulations from one bil- 
low to another; but every time we senk into the trough of the sea 
my heart died within me, for I felt as if we were going lower down 
than we had ever done before, and clung instinctively to the board on 
which I sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I frequently looked toward the sloop. 
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The fragments of her mainsai!, which remained attached to the yard, 
and fluttered in the wind, enabled us to discern exactly where she 
lay, and showed, by their motion, that she pitched about in a terrible 
manner. We occasionally heard the voice of her unfortunate com- 
mander, calling to us in tones of frantic derision, and by turns vocif- 
erating curses and blasphemous oaths, and singing sea-songs with a 
wild and frightful energy. I sometimes almost wished that the crew 
would make another effort to save him, but next moment the princi- 
ple of self-preservation repressed all feelings of humanity, and I en- 
deavored, by closing my ears, to banish the idea of his sufferiags from 
my mind, 

After a little time the shivering canvas disappeared, and we heard 
a tumultuous roaring and bursting of billows, and saw an unusual 
sparkling of the sea about a quarter of a wile from us. One of the 
sailors cried out that the sloop was now on her beam-ends, and that 
the noise to which we listened was that of the waves breaking over 
her. We could sometimes perceive a large black mass heaving itself 
up irregularly among the flashing surges, and then disappearing for a 
few moments, and knew but too well that it was the hull of the ves- 
sel. At interva's a shrill and agonized voice uttered some exclama- 
tions, but we could not distinguish what they were, and then a long 
drawn shriek came across the ocean, which suddenly grew more furi- 
ously agitated near the spot where the sloop lay, and in a few moments 
she sank down, and a black wave formed itself out of the waters that 
had engulfed her, and swelled gloomily into a magnitude greater than 
that of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen droppe@ their oars, as if by one impulse, and looked 
expressively at each other, without speaking a word. Awful fore- 
bodings of a fate similar to that of the captain appeared to chill every 
heart, and to repress the energy that had hitherto excited us to make 
unremitting exertions for our common safety. While we were in this 
state of hopeless inaction, the man at the helm called out that he saw 
a light ahead. We all strained our eyes to discern it, but at the 
moment the boat was sinking down between two immense’ waves, one 
of which closed the prospect, and we remained in breathless anxiety 
tilla rising surge elevated us above the levei of the surrounding 
ocean. A light like a dazzling star then suddenly flashed upon our 
view, and joyful exclamations burst from every mouth. “That,” 
cried one of the crew, “ must be the floating beacon which our cap- 
tain was looking out for this afternoon. If we can but gain it, we'll 
be safe enough yet.”’ This intelligence cheered us all, and the men be- 
gan to ply the oars with redoubled vigor, while I employed myself 
in bailing out the water-that sometimes rushed over the gunnel of the 
boat when a sea happened to strike her. 

An hour’s hard rowing brought us so near the lighthouse that we 
almost ceased to apprehend any further danger ; but it was sud- 
denly obscured from our view, and at the same time a con- 
fused roaring and dashing commenced at a little distance, and 
rapidly increased in loudness. We soon perceived a tremendous 
billow rolling toward us. Its top, part of which had already broke, 
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overhung the base, as if unwilling to burst until we were within the 
reach of its violence. The man who steered the boat brought her 
head to the sea, but all to no purpose, for the water rushed furiously 
over us, and we were completely immersed, I felt the boat swept 
from under me, and was left struggling and groping about in hopeless 
desperation for something to catch hold of. When nearly exhausted, 
I received a severe blow on the side from asmall cask of water which 
the sea had forced against me. I immediately twined my arms around 
it, and, after recovering myself a little, began to look for the boat, 
and to call to my companions; but I could not discover any vestige 
of them, or of their vessel. However, I still had a faint hope that 
they were in existence, and that the intervention of the billows con- 
cealed them from my view. I continued to shout as loud as possible, 
for the sound of my own voice, in some measure relieved me from 
the feeling of awful and heart-chilling loneliness, which npy situation 
inspired; but not even an echo responded to my cries, and convinced 
that my comrades had all perished, I ceased looking for them, and 
pushed toward the beacon in the best manner I could. A long series 
of fatiguing exertions brought me close to the side of the vessel which 
contained it, and I called out loudly, in hopes that those on board might 
hear me and come to my assistance ; but no one appearing, I waited 
patiently till a wave raised me on a level with the chains, and then 
caught hold of them, and succeeded in getting on board. 

As I did not see any person on deck, I went forward to the sky- 
light, and looked down. ‘Two men were seated below at a table ; and 
a lamp, which was suspended above them, being swung backward 
and forward by the rolling of the vessel, thrW its light upon their 
faces alternately. One seemed agitated with passion, and the other 
surveyed him with a scornful look. They both talked very loudly, 
and used threatening gestures, but the sea made so much noise that I 
could not distinguish what was said. After a little time they started 
up, aud seemed to be on the point of closing and wrestling together, 
when a woman rushed through a small door and prevented them. I 
beat upon deck with my feet at the same time, and the attention of 
the whole party was soon transferred to the noise. One of the men 
immediately came up the cabin stairs, but stopped short on seeing me, 
as if irresolute whether to advance or hasten below again. I ap- 
proached him, and told my story in a few words, but instead of 
making any reply, he went down to the cabin, and began to relate to 
the others what he had seen. I soon followed him, and easily found 
my way into the apartment where they all were. They appeared to 
feel mingled sensations of fear and astonishment at my presence, and 
it was some time before any of them entered into conversation with 
me, or afforded those comforts Which I stood so much in need of. 

After I had refreshed myself with food, and been provided with a 
change of clothing, I went upon deck, and surveyed the singular 
asylum in which Providence bad enabled me to take refuge from the 
fury of the storm. It did not exceed thirty feet long, and was very 
strongly built, and completely decked over, except at the entrance to 
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the cabin. It had a thick mast at mldships, with a large lantern, 
containing several burners and reflectors, on the top of it; and this 
could be lowered and hoisted up again as often as required, by means 
of ropes and pulleys. The vessel was firmly moored upon an exten- 
sive sand-bank, the beacon being intended to warn seamen to avoid a 
part of the ocean where many lives and vessels had been lost in con- 
sequence of the latter ranning aground. The accommodations below 
decks were narrow, and of an inferior description ; however, I gladly 
retired to the berth that was allotted me by my entertainers, and 
fatigue and the rocking of billows combined to lull me into a quiet 
and dreamless sleep. 

Next morning, one of the men, whose name was Angerstoff, came 
to my bedside, and called me to breakfast in a surly and imperious 
manner. The others looked coldly and distrustfully when I joined 
them, and I saw that they regarded me as an intruder and an unwel- 
come guest. ‘The meal passed without almost any conversation, and 
I went upon deck whenever it was over. The tempest of the pre- 
eeding night had in a great measure abated, but the sea still ran very 
high, and a black mist hovered over it, through which the Norwegian 
coast, lying at eleven miles distance, could be dimly seen. I looked 
in vain for some remains of the sloop or boat. Not a bird enlivened 
the heaving expanse of waters, and I turned shuddering from the 
dreary scene, and asked Morvalden, the youngest of the men, when 
he thought I had any chance of getting ashore. ‘ Not very soon, 
I'm afraid,’ returned he. “ We are visited once a-month by people 
from yonder land, who are appointed to bring us supply of provisions 
and other necessaries. They were here only six days ago, so you may 
count how long it will be before they return. Fishing-boats some- 
times pass us during fine weather, but we won’t have much of that 
this moon at least.” 

No intelligence could have been more depressing to me than this. 
The idea of spending perhaps three weeks in such a place was almost 
insupportable, and the more so, as I could not hasten my deliverance 
by any exertions of my own, but would be obliged to remain, in a 
state of inactive suspense, till good fortune, or the regular course of 
events, afforded me the means of getting ashore. Neither Angerstoff 
nor Morva'den seemed to sympathize with my distress, or even to care 
that I should have it in my power to leave the vessel, except in so 
far as my departure would free them from the expense of supporting 
me. ‘They returued indistinct and repulsive answers to all the ques- 
tions I asked, and appeared anxious to avoid having the least commu- 
nication with me. During the greater part of the forenoon, they 
employed themselves in trimming the lamps and cleaning the reflec- 
tors, but never conversed any. I easily perceived that a mutual ani- 
mosity existed between them, but was unable to discover the cause of 
it. Morvalden seemed to fear Angerstoff, and at the same time to 
feel a deep resentment toward him, which he did not dare to express. 
Angerstoff apparently was aware of this, for he behaved to his com- 
panion with the undisguised fiercenéss of determined hate, and openly 
thwarted him in everything. 
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Marietta, the female on board, was the wife of Morvalden. She 
remained chiefly below decks, and attended to the domestic concerns 
of the vessel. She was rather good-looking, but so reserved and for- 
bidding in her manners that she formed no desirable acquisition to 
our party, already so heartless and unsociable in its character. 

When night approached, after the lapse of a wearisome and mo- 
notonous day, I went on deck to see the beacon lighted, and continued 
walking backward and forward till a late hour, I watched the lan- 
tern as it swung from side to side, and flashed upon different portions 
of the sea alternately, and sometimes fancied [ saw men struggling 
among the billows that tumbled around, and at other times imagined 
I could discern the white sail of an approaching vessel. Human 
voices seemed to mingle with the noise of the bursting waves, and I 
often listened intently, almost in the expectation of hearing articulate 
sounds. My mind grew sombre as the scene itself, and strange and 
fearful ideas obtruded themselves in rapid succession. It was dreadful 
to be chained in the middle of the deep—to be the continual sport of 
the quietless billows—to be shunned asa fatal thing by those who 
traversed the solitary ocean. ‘hough within sight of the shore, our 
situation was more dreary than if we had been sailing a thousand 
miles from it. We felt not the pleasure of moving forward, nor the 
hope of reaching port, nor the delights arising from favorable breezes 
and genial weather. When a billow drove us to one side, we were 
tossed back again by another; our imprisonment had no variety or 
definite termination ; and the calm and the tempest were alike unin- 
teresting to us. I felt as if my fate had already become linked with 
that of those who were on board the vesse!. My hopes of being 
again permitted to mingle with mankind died away, and I anticipated 
long years of gloom and despair in the company of these repulsive 
persons into whose hands fate had unexpectedly consigned me. 

Angerstoff and Morvalden tended the beacon alternately during the 
night. The latter had the watch while I remained upon deck. His 
appearance and manner indicated much perturbation of mind, and 
he paced hurriedly from side to side, sometimes muttering to himself, 
and sometimes stopping suddenly to look through the skylight, as if 
anxious to discover what was going on below. He would then gaze 
intently upon the heavens, and next moment take out his watch and 
contemplate the motion of its hands. I did not offer to disturb these 
reveries, and thought myself altogether unobserved by him, till he 
suddenly advanced to the spot where I stood, and said, in a loud 
whisper: “ There’s a villain below—a desperate villain—this is true 
—he is capable of anything—and the woman is as bad as him.” I 
asked what proof he had of ali this. “ Ob, I know it,” returned he ; 
‘that wretch Angerstoff, whom I once thought my friend, has gained 
my wife’s affections. She has been faithless to me—yes, she has. 
‘They both wish I were out of the way. Perhaps they are now plan- 
ning my destruction. What can Ido? It is very terrible to be shut 
up in such narrow limits with those who hate me, and to have no 
means of escaping, or defending myself from their infernal machina- 
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tions. ‘ Why do you not leave the beacon,” inquired I, “ and aban- 
don your companion and guilty wife?” ‘‘ Ah, that is impossible,” 
answered Morvalden; “ if I went on shore I would forfeit my liberty. 
I live here that I may escape the vengeance of the law, which I once 
outraged for the sake of her who has now withdrawn her love from 
me. What ingratitude! Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but I must 
bear it. And shall I never again wander through the green fields, 
and climb the rocks that encircle my native place? Are the weary 
dashings of the sea, and the moanings of the wind, to fill my ears 
continually, all the while telling me that Iam an exile—a hopeless 
despairing exile ® But it won’t last long,” cried he, catching hold of 
my arm; “they will murder me!—I am sure of it—I never go to 
sleep without dreaming «that Angerstoff has pushed me overboard.” 

“Your lonely situation and inactive life dispose you to give way 
to these chimeras,” said 1; “you must endeavor to resist them. Per- 
haps things aren’t so bad as you suppose.” ‘* This is not a lonely 
situation,” replied Morvalden, in a solemn tone. “ Perhaps yon will 
have proof of what I say before you leave us. Many vessels used to 
be lost here, and a few are wrecked still; and the skeletons and 
corpses of those who have perished lie all over the sand-bank. Some- 
times, at midnight, I have seen crowds of human figures moving 
backward and forward upon the surface of the ocean, almost as far 
as the eye could reach. I neither knew who they were, nor what 
they did there. When watching the lantern alone, I often heara 
number of voices talking together, as it were, under the waves; and 
twice I caught the very words they uttered, but I cannot repeat them 
—-they dwell incessantly in my memory, but my tongue refuses to pro- 
nounce them, or to explain to others what they meant.” 

“ Do not let your senses be imposed upon by a distempered imagi- 
nation,” said I; ‘‘ there is no reality in the things you have told me.” 
‘* Perhaps my mind occasionally wanders a little, for it has a heavy 
burden upon it,” returned Morvalden. ‘‘I have been guilty of a 
dreadful crime. Many that now lie in the deep below us might start 
up and accuse me of what lam just going to reveal to you. One 
stormy night, shortly after I began to take charge of this beacon, 
while watching on deck, I fell into a profound sleep. I know not 
how long it continued, but I was awakened by horrible shouts and 
cries. I started up, and instantly perceived that all the lamps in the 
lantern were extinguished. It was very dark, and the sea raged fu- 
riously ; but notwithstanding all this, I observed a ship aground on 
the bank, a little way from me, her sails fluttering in the wind, and 
the waves breaking over her with violence. Half frantic with hor- 
ror, 1 ran down to the cabin for a taper, and lighted the lamps as 
fast as possible. ‘The lantern, when hoisted to the top of the mast, 
threw a vivid glare on the surrounding ocean, and showed me the 
vessel disappearing among the billows.. Hundreds of people lay 
gasping in the water near her. Men, women, and children writhed 
together in agonizing struggles, and uttered soul-harrowing cries ; 
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and their countenances, as they gradually stiffened under the hand of 
death, were all turned toward me with glassy stare, while the lurid 
expression of their glistening eyes upbraided me with having been the 
cause of their untimely end. Never shall I forget these looks. They 
haunt me wherever | am—asleep and awake—night and day. I 
have kept this tale of horror secret till now, and do not know if I 
shall ever have courage to relate it again. ‘The masts of the vessel 
projected above the surface of the sea for several months after she 
was lost, as if to keep me in recollection of the night in which so 
many human creatures perished, in consequence of my neglect and 
carelessness. Would to God I had no memory! I sometimes think 
I am getting mad. The past and present are equaily dreadful to 
me, and I dare not anticipate the future.” = « 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread steal over me, while Morvalden 
related his story, and we continued walking the deck in silence till 
the period of his watch expired. I then went below and took refuge 
in my berth, though I was but little inclined for sleep. The gloomy 
ideas and dark forebodings expressed by Morvalden weighed heavily 
upon my mind without my knowing why; and my situation, which 
had at first seemed only dreary and depressing, began to have some- 
thing indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 

Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as usual to put the beacon 
in order, he called upon Angerstoff to come and assist him, which 
the latter peremptorily refused. Morvalden then went down to the 
cabin, where his companion was, and requested to know why his or- 
ders were not obeyed. ‘‘ Because I hate trouble,” replied Angerstoff. 
‘‘T am master here,” said Morvalden, “and have been intrusted with 
the direction of everything. Do not attempt to trifle with me.” 
‘‘ Trifle with you!” exclaimed Angerstoff, looking contemptuously. 
“No, no, I am no trifler ; and I advise you to walk up-stairs again, 
lest I prove this to your cost.” “ Why, husband,” cried Marietta, 
‘I believe there are no bounds to your laziness. You make this 
young man toil from morning till night, and take advantage of his 
good nature in the most shameful manner.” “ Peace, infamous wo- 
man !’’ said Morvalden; “ I know very well why you stand up in 
his defence; but I'll put a stop to the intimacy that exists between 
you. Goto your room instantly! You are my wife, and shall obey 
me.” “ Is this usage to be borne ?” exclaimed Marietta.” ‘‘ Will no 
one step forward to protect me from his violence?’ .“ Insolent fel- 
low !”’ cried Angerstoff, ‘‘ don’t presume to insult my mistress.’”’ “ Mis- 
tress!” repeated Morvalden. ‘This to my face!” and struck him 
a seyere blow. Angerstoff sprang forward with the intention of 
returning it, but I got between them, and prevented him. Marietta 
then began to shed tears, and applauded the generosity her paramour 
had evinced in sparing her husband, who immediately went upon 
deck without speaking a word, and hurriedly resumed the work that 
had engaged his attention previous to the quarrel. 

Neither of the two men seemed at all disposed for a reconciliation, 
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and they had no intercourse during the whole day, except angry and 
revengeful looks, I frequently observed Marietta in deep consultation 
with Angerstoff, and easily perceived that the subject of debate had 
some relation to her injured husband, whose manner evinced much 
alarm and anxiety, although he endeavored to look calm and cheer- 
ful. He did not make his appearance at meals, but spent all his time 
upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff accidentally passed him, he shrank 
back with an expression of dread, and intuitively, as it were, caught 
hold of a rope, or any other object to which he could cling. The day 
proved a wretched and fearful one to me, for I momentarily expected 
that some terrible affray would occur on board, and that I would be 
implicated in it. I gazed upon the surrounding sea almost without 
intermission, ardently hoping that some boat might approach near 
enough to afford me an opportunity of quitting the horrid and dan- 
gerous abode in which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff’s watch on deck till midnight ; and as I did not 
wish to have any communication with him, I remained below. At 
twelve o’slock Morvalden got up and relieved him, and he came down 
to the cabin, and soon after retired to his berth. Believing, from 
this arrangement, that they had no hostile intentions, I lay down in 
bed with composure, and fell asleep. It was not long before a noise 
overhead awakened me. I started up, and listened intently. The 
sound appeared to be that of two persons scuffling together, for a suc- 
cession of irregular footsteps beat the deck, and I could hear violent 
blows given at intervals. I got out of my berth, and entered the 
cabin, where I found Marietta standing alone, with a lamp in her 
hand. “Do you hear that?” cried I. ‘“ Hear what?” returned she ; 
“T have had a dreadful dream-—TI am all trembling.” ‘Is Anger- 
staff below?” demanded I. “ No—yes, I mean,” said Marietta. 
“ Why do you ask that? He went up-stairs.” ‘Your husband and 
he are fighting. We must part them instantly.” “How can that 
be-?’’ answered Marietta; Angerstoff is asleep.” “Asleep! Didn’t 
you say he went up-stairs?” “Idon’t know,” returned she; “ I am 
hardly awake yet. Let us listen for a moment.” 

Everything was still for a few seconds ; then a voice shrieked out, 
“ Ah! that knife! you are murdering me! Draw it out! No help! 
Are you done? Now—now—now!” A heavy body fell suddenly 
along the deck, and some words were spoken in a faint tone, but the 
roaring of the sea prevented me from hearing what they were. 

I rushed up the cabin stairs, and tried to push open the folding- 
doors at the head of them, but they resisted my utmost efforts. I 
knocked violently and repeatedly to no purpose. ‘* Some one is 
killed,” cried I. “ The person who barred these doors on the outside 
is guilty.” ‘‘I know nothing of that,” returned Marietta. “ We can’t 
be of any use now. Come here again !—how dreadfully quiet it is. 
My God !—a drop of blood has fallen through the skylight. What 
faces are yon looking down upon us ?—But this lamp is going out. 
—We must be going through the water at a terrible rate—how it 
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rushes past us!—I am getting dizzy.—Do you hear those bells ring- 
ing? and strange voices yr 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, and Angerstoff next 
moment appeared before us, crying out, ‘‘ Morvalden has fallen over-- 
board. ‘Throw a rope to him !—He will be drowned.” His hands 
and dress were marked with blood, and he had a frightful look of 
horror and confusion. ‘* You are a murderer !”’ exclaimed I, almost 
involuntarily. ‘ How do you know that *” said he, staggering back ; 
“T’m sure you never saw—” “ Hush, hush,” cried Marietta to him ; 
‘‘are you mad? Speak again !—What frightens you ?—Why don’t 
you run and help Morvalden?” “ Has anything happened to him ?”’ 
inquired Angerstoff, with a gaze of consternation. “ You told us he 
had fallen overboard,” returned Marietta; ‘‘must my husband per- 
ish?” “Give me some water to wash my hands,” said Angerstoff, 
growing deadly pale, and catching hold of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden was not there. I then 
went to the side of the vessel, and put my hands on the gunwale, 
while I leaned over, and looked downward. On taking them off I 
found them marked with blood. I grew sick at heart, and began to 
identify myself with Angerstoff the murderer. The sea, the beacon, 
and the sky, appeared of a sanguine hue ; and I thought I heard the 
dying exclamations of Morvalden sounding a hundred fathoms below 
me, and echoing through the caverns of the deep. I advanced to the 
cabin door, intending to descend the stairs, but found that some one 
had fastened it firmly on the inside. I felt convinced that I was in- 
tentionally shut out, and a cold shuddering pervaded my frame. I 
covered my face with my hands, not daring to look around ; for it 
seemed as if I was excluded from the company of the living, and 
doomed to be the associate of the spirits of drowned and murdered 
men. After a little time I began to walk hastily backward and for- 
ward; but the light of the lantern happened to flash on a stream of 
blood that ran along the deck, and I could not summon up resolution 
to pass the spot where it was a second time. ‘The sky looked black 
and threatening—.he sea had a fierceness in its sound and motions— 
and the wind swept over its bosom with melancholy sighs. Every- 
thing was sombre and ominous ; and I looked in vain for some object 
that would, by its soothing aspect, remove the dark impressions 
which crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, I saw a hand and arm 
rise slowly behind the stern, and wave from side to side. I started 
back as far as I could go in horrible affright, and looked again, ex- 
pecting to behold the entire spectral figure of which I supposed they 
formed a part. But nothing more was visible. I struck my eyes till 
the light flashed from them, in hopes that my senses had been imposed 
upon by distempered vision. However, it was in vain, for the hand 
still motioned me to advance, and I rushed forward with wild desper- 
ation, and caught hold of it. I was pulled along a little way notwith- 
standing the resistance I made, and soon discovered a man stretched 
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along the stern-cable, and clinging to it in a convulsive manner. It 
was Morvalden. He raised his head feebly, and said something, but 
[ could only distinguish the words ‘‘ murdered—overboard—treached 
this rope—terrible death.” I stretched out my arms to support him, 
but at that moment the vessel plunged violently, and he was shaken 
off the cable, and dropped among the waves. He floated for an in- 
stant, and then disappeared under the keel. 

# I seized the first rope I could find, and threw one end of it over the 
stern, and likewise flung some planks into the sea, thinking that the 
unfortunate Morvalden might still retain strength enough to catch 
hold of them if they came within his reach. I continued on the watch 
for a considerable time, but at last abandoned all hopes of saving 
him, and made another attempt to get down to the cabin. The doors 
were now unfastened, and I opened them without any difficulty. The 
first thing I saw on going below, was Angerstoff, stretched along the 
floor, and fast asleep. His torpid look, flushed countenance, and un- 
easy respiration, convinced me that he had taken a large quantity of 
ardent spirits. Marietta was in her own apartment. Even the pres- 
ence of a murderer appeared less terrible than the frightful solitari- 
ness of the deck, and I lay down upon a bench, determining to spend 
the remainder of the night there. The lamp that hung from the roof 
soon went out, and left me in total darkness. Imagination began to 
conjure up a thousand appalling forms, and the voice of Angerstoff, 
speaking in his sleep, filled my ears at intervals: “ Hoist up the bea- 
con !—the lamps won’t burn—horrible !—they contain blood instead 
of oil. Is that a boat coming ?—Yes, yes, I hear the oars. Damna- 
tion !—why is that corpse so long of sinking ?—if it doesn’t go down 
soon they'll find me cut. How terribly the wind blows!—we are 
driving ashore—See! see! Morvalden is swimming after us—how he 
writhes in the water!” Marietta now rushed from her room, with a 
light in her hand, and seizing Angerstoff by the arm, tried to awake 
him. He soon rose up with chattering teeth and shivering limbs, 
and was on the point of speaking, but she prevented him, and he 
staggered away to his berth and lay down in it. 

Next morning, when I went upon deck, after a short and perturbed 
sleep, I found Marietta dashing water over it, that she might efface 
all vestige of the transactions of the preceding night. Angerstoff 
did not make his appearance till noon, and his looks were ghastly 
and agonized. He seemed stupified with horror, aud sometimes en- 
tirely lost all perception of the things around him for a considerable 
time. He suddenly came close up to me, and demanded, with a bold 
air, but quivering voice, what I had meant by calling him a murder- 
er. ‘* Why, that you are one,” replied I, after a pause. “ Beware 
what you say,” returned he, fiercely. “‘ You cannot escape my power 
now—I tell you, sir, Morvalden fell overboard.” ‘ Whence, then, 
came that blood that covered the deck?’ inquired I, He grew pale, 
and then cried, “ You lie—you lie infernally—there was none!” “ J 
saw it,” said I. “I saw Morvalden himself, long after midnight. H ¢ 
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was clinging to the stern-cable, and said—” “ Ha, ha, ha !—devils ! 
curses !’” exclaimed Angerstoff, ‘‘Did you hear me dreaming ?—I 
was mad last night. Come, come, come! We shall tend the beacon 
together. Let us make friends, and don’t be afraid, for you'll find 
me a goo fellow in the end.” He now forcibly shook hands with 
me, and then hurried down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I discerned a boat far off, 
but I determined to conceal this from Angerstoff and Marietta, lest 
they should use some means to prevent its approach. I walked care- 
lessly about, casting a glance upon the sea occasionally, ana medita- 
ting how I could best take advantage of the means of deliverance 
which I had in prospect. After the lapse of an hour, the boat was 
not more than half a mile distant from us, but she suddenly changed 
her course, and bore away toward the shore. I immediately shouted, 
and waved a handkerchief over my head, as signals for her to return. 
Angerstoff rushed from the cabin and seized my arm, threatening at 
the same time to push me overboard if I attempted to hail her again. 
I disengaged myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently from 
me. ‘The noise brought Marietta upon deck, who immediately per- 
ceived the cause of the affray, and cried, ‘‘ Does the wretch mean to 
make his escape? For God’s sake, prevent the possibility of that!” 
** Yes, yes,” returned Angerstoff, “ he never shall leave the vessel. \ 
He had as well take care, lest Ido to him what I did to—’ “To 
Morvalden, I suppose you mean,” said I. “ Well, well, speak it 
out,” replied he, ferociously; ‘ there is no one here to listen to your 
damnable falsehoods, and I'll not be fool enough to give you an op- 
portunity of uttering them elsewhere, I'll strangle you the next time 
you tell these lies about—” “Come,” interrupted Marietta, “ don’t 
be uneasy, the boat will soon be far enough away. If he wants to 
give you the slip, he must leap overboard.” 

I was irritated and disappointed beyond measure at the failure of 
the plan of escape I had formed, but thought it most prudent to con- 
ceal my feelings. I now perceived the rashness and bad consequen- 
ces of my bold assertions respecting the murder of Morvalden; for 
Angerstoff evidently thought that his personal safety, and even his 
life, would be endangered if I ever found an opportunity of accusing 
and giving evidence against him. Ali my motions were now watched 
with double vigilance. Marietta and her paramour kept upon deck 
by turns during the whole day, and the latter looked over the sur- 
rounding ocean, through a glass, at intervals, to discover if any boat 
or vessel was approaching us. He often muttered threats as he walk- 
ed past me, and, more than once, seemed waiting for an opportunity 
to push me overboard. Marietta and he frequently whispered to- 
gether, and I always imagined I heard my name mentioned in the 
course of these conversations. 

I now felt completely miserable ; being satisfied that Angerstoff 
was bent upon my destruction. I wandered, in a state of tearful 
cireumspection, from one part of the vessel to the other, not know- 
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ing how to sccure myself from his designs. Every time he approach- 
ed me, my heart palpitated dreadfully ; and when night came on, I 
was agonized with terror, and could not remain in one spot, but hur- 
ried backward and forward between the cabin and the deck, look- 
ing wildly from side to side, and momentarily expecting to feel a cold 
knife entering my vitals. My forehead began to burn, and my eyes 
dazzled ; I became acutely sensitive, and the slightest murmur, or the 
faintest breath of wind, set my whole frame in a state of uncontrolla- 
ble vibration. At first, I sometimes thought of throwing myvelf into 
the sea; but I soon acquired such an intense feeling of existence, 
that the mere idea of death was horrible to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down in my berth, almost exhausted 
by the harrowing emotions that had careered through my mind du- 
ring the past day. I felt a strong desire to sleep, yet dared not in- 
dulge myself; soul and body seemed at war. Every noise excited 
my imagination, and scarcely a minute passed in the course of which 
I did not start up and look around. Angerstoff paced the deck over- 
head, and when the sound of his footsteps accidentally ceased at any 
time, I grew deadly sick at heart, expecting that he was silently com- 
ing to murder me. At length I thought I heard some one near my 
bed ; I sprang from it, and, haying seized a bar of iron that lay on 
the floor, rushed into the cabin. I found Angerstoff there, who 
started back when he saw me, and said, “‘ What is the matter? Did 
you think that—I want you to watch the beacon, that I may have 
some rest. Follow me upon deck, and I will give you directions 
about it.” I hesitated a moment, and then went up the gangway 
stairs behind him. We walked forward to the mast together, and 
he showed how I was to lower the lantern when any of the lamps 
happened to go out, and bidding me beware of sleep, returned to the 
cabin. Most of my fears forsook me the moment he disappeared. I 
felt nearly as happy as if I had been set at liberty; and, for a time, 
forgot that my situation had anything painful or alarming connected 
with it. Angerstoff resumed his station in about three hours, and I 
again took refuge in my berth, where I enjoyed a short but undisturb- 
ed slumber. 

Next day, while I was walking the deck, and anxiously surveying 
the expanse of ocean around, Angerstoff requested me to come down 
to the cabin. I obeyed his summons and found himthere. He gave 
me a book, saying it was very entertaining, and would serve to amuse 
me during my idle hours; and then went above, shutting the doors 
carefully behind him. I was struck with his behavior, but felt no 
alarm, for Marietta sat at work near me, apparently unconscious of 
what had passed. I began to peruse the volume I held in my hand, 
and found it so interesting that I paid little attention to anything 
else, till the dashing of oars struck myear, I sprang from my chair, 
with the intention of hastening upon deck; but Marietta stopped me, 
saying, “Itis of no use—the gangway doors are fastened.” Not- 
withstanding this information, I made an attempt to open them, but 
could not succeed. I was new convinced, by\the concussion against 
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the vessel, that a boat lay alongside, and I heard a strange voice ad- 
dressing Angerstoff. Fired with the idea of deliverance, I leaped 
upon a table which stood in the middle of the cabin and tried to 
push off the skylight, but was suddenly stunned by a violent blow on 
the back of my head. I staggered back and looked ronnd. Mariet- 
ta stood close behind me, brandishing an axe, as if in the act of re- 
peating the stroke. Her face was flushed with rage; and, having 
seized my arm, she cried, ‘*Come down instantly, accursed villain ! 
I know you want to betray us, but may we all go to the bottom if 
you find a chance of doing so.” I struggled to free myself from her 
grasp, but, being in a state of dizziness and confusion, I was unable 
to effect this, and she soon pulled me to the ground. At that mo- 
ment Angerstoff hurriedly entered the cabin, exclaiming, ‘‘ What 
noise is this? Oh, just as I expected! Has that devil—that spy— 
been trying to get above boards? Why haven’t I the heart to de- 
spatch him at once? But there’s no time now. The people are wait- 
ing. Marietta, come and lend a hand.” They now forced me down 
upon the floor and bound me to an iron ring that was fixed in it. 
This being done, Angerstoff directed his female accomplice to pre- 
vent me from speaking, and went upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard distinctly all that passed 
without. Some one asked Angerstoff how Morvalden did. ‘ Well, 
quite well,” replied the former; ‘but he’s below, and so sick that 
he can’t see any person.” ‘* Strange enough,” said the first speaker, 
laughing; “ Is he ill and in good health at the same time? he had as 
well be overboard as in that condition.” ‘ Overboard !” repeated 
Angerstoff, ‘“‘ what !—how do you mean ?—all false !—but listen to 
me. Are there any news stirring ashore?’ ‘“ Why,” said the 
the stranger, “the chief talk there just now is about a curious thing 
that happened this morning. A dead man was found upon the beach, 
and they suspect, from the wounds on his body, that he hasn’t got 
fair play. They are making a great noise about it, and government 
means to send out a boat, with an officer on board, who is to visit all 
the shipping round this, that he may ascertain if any of them has lost 
aman lately. ”*Tis a dark business; but they’ll get to the bottom of 
it, I warrant ye. Why, you look as pale as if you knew more about 
this matter than you choose to tell.” “No, no, no,” returned An- 
gerstoff ; “I never hear of a murder but I think of a friend of mine 
who—but I won’t detain you, for the sea is getting up. We'll have 
a blowy night, I’m afraid.” “So you don’t want any fish to-day?” 
cried the stranger ; ‘‘ then I'll be off. Good morning, good morning. 
I suppose you’ll have the government boat alongside by-and-by.” I 
now heard the sound of oars, and supposed, from the conversation 
having ceased, that the fishermen had departed. Angerstoff came 
down to the cabin soon after, and released me without speaking a 
word. 

Marietta then approached him, and, taking hold of his arm, said, 
‘Do you believe what that man has told you?’ “ Yes, by the 
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eterna! hell!” cried he, vehemently ; “I suspect [ will find the truth 
of it soon enough.” ‘My God!” exclaimed she, “‘ what is to become 
of us? How dreadful! We are chained here and cannot escape.” 
** Escape what?” interrupted Angerstoff. “Girl, you have lost your 
senses. Why should we fear the officers of justice? Keep a guard 
over your tongue.’ “Qh,” returned Marietta, *‘I talk without 
thinking, or understanding my own words ; but come upon deck, and 
let me speak with you there.” They now went up the gangway 
stairs together, and continued in deep conversation for some time. 

Angevstoff gradually became more agitated as the day advanced. 
He watched upon deck almost without intermission, and seemed ir- 
resolute what to do—sometimes sitting down composedly, and at oth- 
er times hurrying backward and forward with clenched hands and 
bloodless cheeks. The wind blew pretty fresh from the shore, and 
there was aheavy swell; and I supposed, from the anxious looks with 
which he contemplated the sky, that he hoped the threatening aspect 
of the weather would prevent the government boat from putting out 
to sea. He kept his glass constantly in his hand, and surveyed the 
ocean through it in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument away, and exclaimed, 
‘**God help us! they are coming now!” Marietta, on hearing this, 
ran wildly toward him, and put her hands in his; but he pushed 
her to one side, and began to pace the deck, apparently in deep 
thought. After a little time he started, and cried, “I have it now! 
It’s the only plan—I'll manage the business—yes, yes—I'll cut the 
cables, and off we’ll go—-that’s settled!” He then seized an axe and 
first divided the hawser at the bows, and afterward the one attached 
to the stern. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, and having no sails or 
helm to steady her, rolled with such violence that I was dashed from 
side to side several times. She often swung over so much that I 
thought she would not regain the upright position; and Angerstoff 
all the while unconsciously strengthened this belief by exclaiming, 
“She will capsize! shift the ballast, or we must go to the bottom!” 
In the midst of this, [kept my station upon deck, intently watching the 
boat, which was still several miles distant. I waited in fearful expecta- 
tion, thinking that every new wave against which we were impelled 
would burst upon our vessel and overwhelm us, while our pursuers were 
too far off to afford any assistance. The idea of perishing when on 
the point of being saved, was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had entertained of the boat 
making up with us, gradually diminished. The wind blew violently, 
and we drifted along at a rapid rate, and the weather grew so hazy 
that our pursuers soon became quite undistinguishable. Marietta 
and Angerstoff appeared to be stupified with terror. They stood 
motionless, holding firmly by the bulwarks of the vessel ; and though 
the waves frequently broke over the deck, and rushed down the gang- 
way, they did not offer to shut the companion door, which would 
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have remained open had 1 not closed it. The tempest, gloom, and 
danger, tbat thickened around us, neither elicited from them any ex- 
pressions of mutual regard, nor seemed to produce the slightest sym- 
pathetic emotion in their bosoms. They gazed sternly at each other 
and at me, and every time the vessel rolled, clung with convulsive 
eagerness to whatever lay within their reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by a dreadful roaring, 
which evidently did not proceed from the waves around us; but the 
atmosphere being very hazy, we were unable to ascertain the cause 
of it for along time. At length we distinguished a range of high 
cliffs, against which the sea beat with terrible fury. Whenever the 
surge broke upon them, large jets of foam started up to a great height, 
and flashed angrily over their black and rugged surfaces, while the 
wind moaned and whistled with fearful caprice among the projecting 
points of rock. A dense mist covered the upper part of the cliffs, 
and prevente] us from seeing if there were any houses upon their 
summits, though this point appeared of little importance, for we 
drifted toward the shore so fast that immediate death seemed inevi- 
table. 

We soon felt our vessel bound twice against the sand, and in a 
little time after a heavy sea carried her up the beach, where she re- 
mained imbedded and hard aground. During the ebb of the waves 
there was not more than two feet of water round her bows. I imme- 
diately perceived this, and, watching a favorable opportunity, swung 
myself down to the beach by means of part of the cable that project- 
ed through the hawse-hole. I began to run toward the cliffs the 
moment my feet touched the ground, and Angerstoff attempted to 
follow me, that be might prevent my escape ; but, while in the act 
of descending from the vessel, the sea flowed in with such violence 
that he was obliged to spring on board again, to save himself from 
being overwhelmed by its waters. 

I hurried on, and began to climb up the rocks, which were very 
steep and slippery; but I soon grew breathless from fatigue, and 
found it necessury to stop. It was now almost dark, and when I 
looked around, I neither saw anything distinctly nor could form the 
least idea how far I had still to ascend before I reached the top of 
the cliffs. I knew not which way to turn my steps, and remained ir- 
resolute, till the barking of a dog faintly struck my ear. I joyfully 
followed the sound, and, after an hour of perilous exertion, discover- 
ed a light at some distance, which I soon found to proceed from the 
window of a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door was opened by an old 
man, with a lamp in his hand. He started back on seeing me, for 
my dress was wet and disordered, my face and hands had been wound- 
ed while scrambling among the rocks, and fatigue and terror had 
given me a wan and agitated look. I entered the house ; the in- 
mates of which were a woman and a boy ; and having seated myself 
near the fire, related to my host all that had occurred on board the 
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floating beacon, and then requested him to accompany me down to 
the beach, that we might search for Angerstoff and Marietta. * No, 
no,” cried he, “‘ that is impossible. Hear how the storm rages! 
Worlds would not induce me to have any communication with mur- 
derers. It would be impious to attempt it on such a night as this, 
The Almighty is surely punishing them now. Come here and look 
out.” 

I followed him to the door, but the moment he opened it the wind 
extinguished the lamp. Total darkness prevailed without, and a chaos 
of rushing, bursting, and moaning sounds swelled upon the ear with 
irregular loudness. The blast swept round the hut in violent eddy- 
ings, and we felt the chilly spray of the sea driving upon our faces at 
intervals. I shuddered, and the old man closed the door, and then 
resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon ‘ne floor, but the noise of 
the tempest, and the anxiety I felt about the fate of Argersto‘'T and 
Marietta, kept me awake the greater part of the night. Scon after 
dawn iny host accompanied me down to the beach. We found the 
wreck of the floating beacon, but were unable to discover any 
traces of the guilty pair whom I had left on board of it. 


ART. IX.—SHAKESPEARE AS PHYSICIAN AND METAPHYSICIAN.* 


Tue extent and accuracy of the medical, physiological, and psy- 
chological knowledge displayed in the dramas of this wonderful man, 
like the knowledge there manifested on all subjects upon which the 
rays of his mighty genius fell, has excited the wonder and astonish- 
ment of all men who, since his time, have brought their minds to the 
investigation of these subjects upon which so much light has been 
thrown by the researches of modern science. 

The universality of Shakespeare’s knowledge, extending as it did to 
subjects out of the range of all ordinary observation, and comprehend- 
ing those which are in our day, and we may suppose were in his, con- 
sidered strictly professional and special, has led many inteiligent in- 
vestigators and critics into the belief that these immortal worxs could 
not have been the offspring of one individual mind, and that, in the 
very nature of things, the man who wrote Lear and Hamiet, could not 
unassisted have written the Merchant of Venice. This argument 
has been maintained with much apparent plausibility. Its fallacy, how- 
ever, is rendered sufficiently apparent by the fact, that the knowledge 
displayed was very far in advance of the age in which he lived, and, 
as we shall have occasion to show, was not possessed by any one in 
his time, however eminent in any special department of science to 
which he might be devoting himself ; and many facts not known or rec- 
ognized by men of his age appear to have been grasped by the inspired 
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mind of the poet, to whose acute mental vision, it would seem, from 
his writings, they were as clear and certain as they have been ren- 
dered by the positive deductions of modern experimental science. 
This power of entering into the deep and hidden mysteries of na- 
ture and the universe—of lifting the veil, and drawing thence facts 
not yet manifested to the world, and perhaps not to be made mani- 
fest until after centuries of patient scientific investigation and 
deduction—is a characteristic of what has been termed poetic inspi- 
ration ; a power, we maintain, without fear of contradiction, more 
evident in the poet we have under consideration than in any other who 
has ever written in the English language, and perhaps it would not 
be unsafe to add, in any other, ancient or modern. This power con- 
sists, without doubt, first, of an extraordinary faculty for close ob- 
servation, and an acute perception of the nature and relations of all 
things which come up before the eye and mind ; and in the second 
place, of a wonderful faculty, only possessed by a few such persons 
in varied degrees, of calling up at will from the recesses of the memory, 
with great distinctness, every perception there recorded, and of mak- 
ing such use of it as may seem fit. 

Upon no subjects, perhaps, has this extraordinay faculty of the great 
dramatist been more curiously manifested than those we propose to 
consider in this connection, viz., physiology and psychology. In fact, 
we believe a very complete physiological and psychological system 
could be educed from the writings of Shakespeare—a system in com- 
plete accordance, in almost every essential particular, with that 
which we now possess as the result of the scientific research and ex- 
perience of the last two centuries. 

In the time of Shakespeare these sciences, like all others, were very 
imperfectly understood by men who devoted their lives to the inves- 
tigation of them. Even the great discovery by Harvey of the cir- 
culation of the blood, which may be taken as the basis of all our 
present physiological knowledge, had not been given to the world ; 
for Shakespeare died in 1616, and the discoveries of Harvey were 
first published in 1628. Yet many passages from his dramas seem 
to indicate a pre-existent knowledge, on the part of the writer, of 
this great physiological fact. Falstaff, speaking of the influence of 
a good “ sherris-sack” upon the blood, says : 


“ The second property of your excellent sherris is, the warming of the blood ; 
which before cold and settled, left the liver white and pale, which is the badge 
of pusillanimity and cowardice: but the sherris warms it, and makes it course 
from the inwards to the parts extreme.” 


Let us pursue farther the physiological views of the fat knight, as 
set forth in the same famous encomium upon his favorite beverage, 
sack, in order to observe how strictly they accord with the univer- 
sully recognized truths of modern physiology. 

Speaking of Prince John, and contrasting, him with his jovial 
friend Prince Henry, he says: .. 
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“This same sober-blooded boy doth not love me; nor a man cannot make 
him laugh ; but that’s no marvel, he drinks no wine. There i is never any of these 
demure boys comes to any proof; for thin drink doth so overcool their blood, 
eod making mauy fish-meals, that they fall into a kind of male green-sickness ; 

* * they are generally fools and cowards, which some of us would 
be teo but for inflammation. A good sherris-sack has a two-fold operation; it 
ascends me into the brain, dries up all the foolish, and dull, and erud vapors 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of Pra fiery, 
and delectable shapes ; which delivered o’er to the voice (the tongue) which is 
the birth, becomes excelient wit.” 


We would not wish to be held responsible for the morality of all 
the views held by the worthy knight on his favorite subject of eat- 
ing and drinking, but if this “ tun of man” could again “revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,” like the ghost of murdered Denmark, and 
once more roll his huge bulk from tavern to tavern in London, and 
in his nocturnal perambulations, guided by the light of Bardolph’s 
red nose, should, by any accident, “roll” into a modern Exeter- 
Hall temperance meeting, he would be undoubtedly as much puzzled 
to know what constituted it, as he was in the days of his earthly 
pilgrimage, to “remember what the inside of a church was made 
of ;’ and if a modern Gough occupied the platform, he would, no 
doubt, be held up as a most pitiful example of one who had pushed 
his physiological views to the very extreme of physical endurance. 
We confess, however, that we would cheerfully give a very respect- 
able admission-fee to hear the worthy knigh: argue the point at issue 
with the modern reformer, on purely physiological grounds, and 
give his reasons why, if “he had a thousand sons, the first earthly 
principle he would teach them would be to forswear thin potations, 
and addict themselves to sack.” We assert, at the risk of being con- 
sidered as anti-progressionist, or anti-teetotal, that much of the phys- 
iology set forth above by the worthy knight, is in strict acc ordance 
with the teachings of modern science ; and though from its frequent 
abuse, as in his case, it may be looked upon as a dangerous : admission, 
its truthfulness cannot be denied. 

In As You Like It, Shakespeare makes the old man, Adam, say: 


“Though I am old, yet am I strong and_lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood.” 


By “ hot and rebellious liquors” are doubtless meant such drinks as 
Canadian whiskey and bad brandy, used to such a fearful extent in 
our day ;—not the “excellent sherris” which he puts into the mouth 
of Falstaff, which was a light Spanish wine. Shakespeare was too 
good a physiologist and moderate temperance man to teach that such 
“hot and rebellious liquors” as whiskey and bad brandy are good for 
the blood of any healthy man. His works, as well as the imperfect 
history of his life, show that he was one of those moderate men 
whose physiological views were not pushed to extremes in any direc- 
tion. Shakespeare contended for truth, not for the establishment of 
a morai theory; and modern science has demonstrated, moreover, 
that he has not gone very far astray in this matter. 
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Let us take a cursory view of some of the conflicting physiological 
doctrines maintained by eminent physicians, not only in Shakespeare’s 
time, but long after, even down to the present century, when they 
were overthrown by modern scientific research, and replaced by a 
system which admits of positive proof, in order to observe whether 
the physiology of our own times, or that of the sixteenth century, best 
coincides with the expressed views of the poet. From the physiology of 
his own times it is quite evident that Shakespeare could have derived 
no assistance whatever. There was nothing which can now be re- 
garded as approximating a correct scientific system. All that related 
to physiology or medicine was a confused, chaotic jumble of conflict- 
ing dogmas and doctrines, maintained by the rival sects of medical 
philosophers who flourished in his time. One sect, the Solidists, re- 
ferred all diseases to alterations in the solid parts of the body, and 
maintained that these alone were endowed with vital properties, and 
were alone capable of receiving impressions from external agencies. 
Even the vitality of the blood was denied, and this doctrine has been 
maintained and was prevalent until quite recently. The Galenical 
physicians, the Humoralists, maintained, on the contrary, that all 
diseases arose from a depraved state of the humors of the organized 
body—the blood, chyle, lymph, &c. It is searcely necessary to ob- 
serve in this place, that modern investigators have shown clearly that 
vitality is incident to both the solids and the fluids of the body, that 
the blood is particularly concerned in all vital processes; that all ali- 
mentary substances, whether fluid or solid, are restorative or nutri- 
tious by virtue of the supply, after digestion, of certain principles 
necessary to the healthy vital condition of the blood; and that most 
medicinal substances act on the system after finding their way into 
the blood by absorption. Shakespeare appears to have been well 
aware of this great physiological fact, so strongly denied by many 
eminent physicians since his time, and even down to the present 
century. 

Take the following, for example, from King John, Act V., scene 
vii. Prince Henry, in speaking of the poisoning of his father, says: 

“Tt is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touched corruptibly ; and his pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house, 


Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality.” 


The peculiar action of certain poisons upon the blood, and their 
influence on the organ of the mind, through the medium of the blood, 
is here distinctly pointed out. 

Again, the Ghost, speaking to Hamlet of the manner of his death 
from poison, says : 

“Thy uncle stole 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of my ears did pour 
The leprous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
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That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

And, with a sudden vigor, it doth posset 

And curd, like reef into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood : eo did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter baked about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome erust, 
All my smooth body.” 


The fact now demonstrated, that certain medicinal substances and 
poisons induce primarily a change in the condition of the blood itself, 
and in the second place a leprous condition of the skin, is here pointed 
out clearly by the poet. The syphilitic poison furnishes a good illus- 
tration of this fact. 

Again, Romeo asks the beggarly apothecary for— 


“A dram of poison ; such soon-spreading gear 
As will disperse itself through all the veins.” 


It is unnecessary to multiply quotations in illustration of the ex- 
traordinary amount of physiological knowledge possessed by Shake- 
speare. We have brought forward enough to show that on this sub- 
ject he has anticipated the scientific discoveries and deductions of 
nearly two centuries, and we pass to the consideration of Shakespeare 
as a psychologist. 

In relation to psychology, the wonderful prevision of the poet is 
still more astonishing to modern investigators. It was a remark of 
a late eminent physician to the insane, Dr. Brigham, that Shakespeare 
was, in himself, as great a psychological curiosity as any case of in- 
sanity he had ever met ; and he deciared that in the Asylum at Utica 
he had seen all of Shakespeare’s insane characters. To suppose that 
Shakespeare obtained his knowledge of insanity and medical psy- 
chology from his contemporaries, or from works on these subjects ex- 
tant in his day, is simply absurd, for there were none in existence 
worthy of mention, and all the ideas of his contemporaries were 
vapid and undigested. Yet, notwithstanding all this, after nearly 
two centuries and a half, we have little to add to what Shakespeare 
appears to have known of these intricate subjects. For his profound 
understanding of these and all other subjects to which he alludes, 
and there is scarcely a department of scientific knowledge that he 
has not enriched, we can only account by supposing that he looked 
into the volume of nature with a glance, deeper and more comprehen- 
sive than that of any other mortal not divinely inspired; seeming al- 
most to possess the ‘‘ gift of prophecy,” and to ‘understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge,” which he uttered “as with the tongues of 
men and of angels.” 

In illustration of Shakespeare’s extraordinary psychological knowl- 
edge, let us glance for a moment at the ideas entertained of that intri- 
cate disease, insanity, by his contemporaries, in order to contrast 
them with his own, as set forth in his works. Insanity was uni- 
formly regarded by the contemporaries of the poet as an infliction of 
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the devil. All the unfortunate sufferers from this dreadful malady 
were supposed to be “ possessed” by Satan. This was not alone the 
vulgar opinion of some of the most distinguished medical writers. 
St. Vitus was sometimes invoked; spells were resorted to, and amu- 
lets worn. Even such profound philosophers as Lord Bacon believed 
in these. Sir Theodore Mayence, who was physician to three English 
sovereigns, and supposed to have been Shakespeare’s Dr. Caius, be- 
lieved in supernatural agency in the cure of this and other diseases. 
One of the most common of remedial means in the time of Shake- 
speare was whipping. He seems to have been aware of this, as of 
most other things, for, in As You Like Jt (Act TIL, scene ii.) he 
makes Rosalind say to Orlando: 


“ Love is a mere madness ; and, I tell you, deserves as well a dark house and 
a whip as madmen do: and the reason why they are not so punished and cured 
is, that the lunacy is so ordinary that the whippers are in love too.” 


In opposition to these views of insanity so universally entertained 
by his contemporaries, Shakespeare, as his works conclusively show, 
believed, with enlightened modern physicians, that insanity was a 
disease of the brain, and could be cured by medical means aided by 
judicious care and management, all which he points out as clearly as 
it could be done by a modern expert. 

Falstaff, when outwitted by the Merry Wives, says: 


“ Have I laid my brain in the sun, and dried it, that it lacks matter to prevent 
such gross o’erreaching as this?” 


And again, when he had been induced by these same women, in order 
that he might be safely conveyed from the house when in danger of 
a broken head, to conceal himself in a basket of foul linen, under 
pretence of being carried to the laundress, he is by their direction 
taken and thrown into the Thames, he thus soliloquizes: 


“ Have I lived to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of butcher's offal], and 
to be thrown into the Thames? Well, if I be served another such a trick, I will 
have my brains taken out, and buttered and given to a dog for a New -year’s gift.’ 


Laertes, on seeing Ophelia deranged, exclaims: ‘‘O heat, dry up, 
my brains !” 

Othello, when racked by jealousy, and goaded by the insinuations 
of Iago, was supposed to be insane. Hence Lodovico asks: “Are 
his wits safe; is he not light of brain?’ 

Jacques, in As You Like Jt (Act LL, scene vii.), speaks of the brain 
of a fool, as being “ dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” 

In Macbeth, Shakespeare has given us, in the dagger scene (Act IT.), 
one of the most admirable illustrations of hallucination to be found. 
Previously to the incident described in this scene, the mind of Mac- 
beth had been wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement, short 
of actual mania, by the importunities of Lady Macbeth, and the con- 
templation of the guilty deed he was about to undertake, and its 
consequences. Finally, after goading him to the verge of distraction 
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and having, as she says, “serewed up his courage to the sticking 
point,” he exclaims: 


“T am settled, and bend up 
Each corporeal agent to this terrible feat!” 


Although his purpose was determined, his mind was evidently far 
from being “settled.” He had dwelt so long on the act, and the 
means by which it was to be accomplished, that his thoughts were 
taking a material shape, and the creations of his excited imagination 
had become to him as embodied realities, and stood out before his 
eyes as clearly and as palpably defined as real bodily existences. 

This condition of the mind, to which much attention has been 
given by modern psychologists, is most admirably set forth and illus- 
trated in the famous dagger scene. On first perceiving the image of 
the dagger, his reason, yet intact, leads him to doubt the evidence 
of his eyes, and be seeks to confirm the visual sense by the more 
accurate and trustworthy sense of touch; and what follows is most 
profoundly interesting and truthful in a psychological point of view ; 
and illustrates the true theory of apparitions, now, after two centuries, 
just beginning to be understood by scientific men : 


‘* Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? 
Come, let me clutch thee : 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from a heat-oppressed brain ?” 


Looking again intently at the vision, and striving to comprehend 
it by the help of reason, now beginning to stagger from prolonged 
and excessive mental excitement, he exclaims : 

“T see thee yet, in form as palpable 


As this which now I draw. 
* 7 = * 


Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest.” 


Finally, after a struggle, reason succeeds in correcting the evidence 
of the senses, and he exclaims: 
“ There’s no such thing. 


It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes !” 


After the accomplishment of the bloody deed Lady Macbeth seems 
to have a presentiment of the consequences to her own mind and 
that of her husband, from the prolonged excitement, and from dwelling 
upon the awful circumstanees their guilt had brought upon them. 
And here follows that beautiful apostrophe to sleep, the great pre- 
ventive and restorative remedy in mental disease. She says to Mac- 
beth : 


VOL. Ill.—NO. VI. 7 
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“ Consider it not so deeply. 
= + * a ‘ 
These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad.” 


Macbeth, in reply, alludes to another hallucination, that of the 


sense of hearing, and says : 


“ Methought I heard a voice ery, ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep ; the innocent sleep ; 

- Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 


Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
Ok * * * ° 


Still it eried, ‘Sleep no more! to all the house. 
Glamis hath murdered sleep: and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more !’” 


So great was Shakespeare’s intuitive psychological knowledge, that 
everything in his characters is in perfect keeping. If he wishes to 
draw insane characters, he first exhibits them as surrounded by the 
predisposing and exciting causes of the disease, and insanity follows 
as the natural result of what has preceded it. 

Neither Macbeth nor Lady Macbeth appear to have had the pre- 
disposition to the disease so strongly marked as we observe it in Lear 
or Hamlet, and though the exciting causes were brought to operate 
powerfully upon both, still they were not sufficient to bring it about 
completely. 

Neither could be called at any time insane, though Macbeth suf- 
fered hallucinations of sight and hearing, and Lady Macbeth was a 
somnambulist, and talked of the murder, and strove to cleanse her 
hands of the imaginary blood-stains ; yet she was rational enough 
when awake. Each, however, feared the occurrence of the disease 
in the other. 

In Act V., scene iii., Macbeth appears to think Lady Macbeth de- 
ranged, and in reply to the physician’s remark that she is— 


“Troubled with thick coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest,” 


says— 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ?” 


Nothing could be more true to nature than the mental disquietude 
and remorse of conscience incident to guilt, as depicted by the dram- 
atist in Act V., scene i., where Lady Macbeth is first introduced to 
us as a somnambulist. 

In this state of imperfect sleep she gives vent to the thoughts 
which agitate her mind so powerfully during her waking moments ; 
thoughts she would fain conceal in the deepest recesses of her spirit. 
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She walks about with lighted taper, her eyes open, but they con- 
vey to her mind no impression of external things ; but to the inward 
sense, the “‘ mind’s eye,” the scenes and circumstances connected ‘with 
the murder are painfully vivid. With this inward sense she sees the 
bloody marks upon her hands, and crying, “Out, damned spot!” 
strives in vain to wash them away. With this inward sense she 
smells the blood, and in her anguish exclaims: “ All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh!” 

This closes all that relates to Lady Macbeth, and she is not again 
introduced. The dramatist knew when, and where, and how to 
withdraw his characters from the scene, and that the prolonged ex- 
hibition of such mental anguish as is shadowed forth in the somnam- 
bulism of Lady Macbeth would be unfavorable to dramatic effect. 

In none of Shakespeare’s plays, if we except Hamlet, is the psy- 
chological knowledge of the dramatist more aduwirably exhibited than 
in Lear. ‘* The case of Lear,” says a late distinguished pyscholo- 
gist, “is a genuine case of insanity from beginning to ead, such as 
we often see in aged persons.” 

The very first act of Lear, exhibited by the dramatist, evinces that 
well-known imbecility incident to old age, and which frequently re- 
sults in confirmed, senile insanity. Incapable alike of perceiving the 
hollow pretensions of affection on the part of Goneril and Regan, or 
the truthfulness of Cordelia, and the disinterestedness of Kent, he 
makes over his kingdom to the former with all its revenues, retaining 
only “the name, and all the additions to a king,” and making only 
such stipulations as are in perfect keeping with his mental state, and 
that madness first glanced at by Kent, which was hanging over him. 

With great psychological exactness Shakespeare has from the first , 
endowed Lear with those mental peculiarities and eccentricities which 
experienced medical psychologists recognize at once as the forerun- 
ners of confirmed mental disease, but which are usually overlooked 
by ordinary observers, or not regarded as pathological phenomena, 
but as the ebulitions of a temper and disposition naturally fiery and 
irritable perhaps, and now rendered unbearable through the infirmi- 
ties incident to age. 

This seems to have been the view of Lear entertained by his 
daughters, as also by those modern critics who, far more ignorant of 
psychology than the poet who wrote two hundred years before them, 
have regarded the insanity of Lear as caused solely by the ingrati- 
tude and unkindness of his daughters. In answer to a remark of 
Goneril, respecting the changeableness of their father’s disposition, 
Regan says: ‘‘ Tis the infirmity of his age, yet he has ever but slen- 
derly known himself.” 

“The best and soundest of his time has been but rash,” says Gon- 
eril, Regan replies: “Such inconstant starts are we like to have from 
him as this of Kent's banishment.” 

However this may have been looked upon by them, and many of 
Shakespeare’s commentators of the last century, considered by the 
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light of modern psychological science, it must be regarded as a premo- 
nition of the disease which followed, and was undoubtedly so in- 
tended by the poet. 

Time and the change in Lear’s outward circumstances bring about 
no change for the better in his disposition or mental state, and the 
ne xt thing we hear of him is that in a paroxysm of rage he has re- 
sorted to open violence, “ broken the peace,” and beaten one of 
Goneril’s gentlemen for chiding his Fool. 

Her remarks upon the transaction show how rapidly the disease is 
advancing, before he had received any marked unkindness from her 
or her sister : 


“ By day and by night he wrongs me, every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 
That sets us all at odds.” 


Al! through scene iv., Act I., we trace a gradual increase of the 
mental excitement of Lear, rendered worse by the injudicious treat- 
ment he receives ; and toward the conclusion, after the interview 
with Goneril, where he is reproached by her for the riotous conduct 
of his train, and requested to diminish it, which request is accom- 
panied by a threat in case of non-compliance, he becomes quite 
frantic with rage. 

This barefaced outrage upon the kingly dignity he has reserved to 
himself puts him in a towering passion : 


“ Darkness and-devils ! 
Saddle my horses—eall my trair together, 
Degenerate bastard! I'll not trouble thee ; 
Yet have I left a daughter.” 


Striking his head with rage, and pouring out such epithets as 
“‘ Detested kite!’ upon her, he gives veat to his insane rage in that 
blasting curse, that withering imprecation, which reminds one so 
strongly of what is heard from the mouths of highly excited patients 
in the wards of a lunatic asylum. With an ingenuity and a refine- 
ment of malice worthy of an insane man, he seizes upon the weakest 
and most vulnerable point in her female nature, and to that point he 
directs his attack. After pouring out the vials of his wrath upon 
her without stint, his rage finds vent in tears, and he says: 


“T am ashamed 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus.” 


The first intimation Lear himself gives of bis own apprehensions 
of insanity, we have at the conclusion of scene v. After amusing 
himself for a time with the Fool, he becomes more calm, and appa- 
rently more capable of taking a survey of his mental condition. 

In reply to the Fool, who reminds him that he should not have 
been old before he was wise, he says, apparently abstracted : 


“ Oh, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heaven! 
Keep me ip temper; I would not be mad!” 
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It is one of the most rare things in the world to find a man de- 
cidedly insane, and yet conscious of his infirmity; yet a premonition 
of the impending malady, a certain consciousness that it is ap- 
proaching, frequently seizes the doomed subject, as is appvrent above, 
in the case of Lear. 

Thus far the whole character is psychologically consistent, and the 
wonderful skill and sagacity manifested by the great dramatist in 
seizing upon these premonitory signs, which are usually overlooked 
by all, even the patient’s most intimate friends, and the members of 
his family, and thus weaving them into the character of his hero as a 
necessary element, without which it would be incomplete like those 
of inferior artists, is a matter of wonder to all modern psycholo- 
gists. 

We next find Lear before the castle of Gloster, where, instead of 
meeting with that kind reception and welcome which he expected 
from his other daughter and her husband, his mind and feelings are 
destined to receive another sad shock. 

Here he finds his messenger and faithful attendant, Kent, in the 
stocks, placed in this degrading position by the orders of his son-in-law 
and daughter. He is so much astounded by the outrage and disrespect 
heaped upon him by their treatment of his messenger, that he can 
scarcely believe the palpable evidence of the insult before him, and 
declares that they could not, dare not, and would not do it; and 
when the circumstances attendant upon it are clearly laid before him 
by Kent, and his mind grasps the full extent of his degradation, and 
he finds himself spurned, insulted, and forsaken, by those upon whom 
he has heaped such great benefits, at the expense of his own dignity, 
crown, and kingdom, his outraged feelings are admirably set forth in 
what follows : 


“ O, how this mother swells up toward my heart ! 
Hysterica Passio! down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below !—-Where is this daughter ?” 


At every step through this wonderful play we find evidence, like 
the above, of Shakespeare’s wonderful medico-psychological know- 
ledge-—a knowledge scarcely possessed by any even in our day, ex- 
cept those few who devote themselves to this special department of 
medical science. 

The influence also of bodily disturbances upon the mental faculties 
is very truthfully set forth by Lear in the following: 


“ We are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body.” 


If a modern psychological writer, with all the knowledge of mod- 
ern times at his command, were laboring to convey to the minds of 
his readers the manner in which insanity is induced in those predis- 
posed by nature to the disease, in order that such persons and their 
friends might guard against the malady he could not do better than 
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point out the conduct of Goneril and Regan toward Lear, as set 
forth in Act IL, scene iv., of the play. All the feelings of his gen- 
erous nature are outraged and trampled upon. The waywardness 
manifested as the result of impending disease meets with none of that 
gentle forbearance we are accustomed to expect from the native gen- 
tleness of woman and the affections of daughters, but selfishness and 
ingratitude reign supreme in their hearts. Would that this were only 
an isolated or imaginary case! Sensible of his great wrongs, and 
apparently conscious of what was being wrought by them in his own 
generous and confiding mind, already staggering under the stroke of 
disease, he exciaims ; “I pr’ythee, daughter, do not make me mad /” 
And again, before quitting their presence to encounter the storm 
without, he alludes to the state of his mind: 


“ Thave full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or e’er 1'll weep—O Fool, I shall go mad !” 


We next meet Lear on the heath, in the midst of the storm. Noth- 
ing in the whole range of dramatic literature can excel this, either 
in sublimity of conception, grandeur of description, or psychological 
interest. In fact, we conceive it is the psychological element infused 
into the scene which gives it its peculiar intensity—the howling and 
raging winds, the ‘‘spouting cataracts,” the ‘‘ oak-cleaving thunder- 
bolts,” and thought-executing fires :—in short, that external com- 
motion of the physical elements seems merely thrown in as a back- 
ground to that terrible picture of mental commotion which reigns 
within the mind of the old man. These elements are but 


“ Servile ministers, 
That have with twe pernicious daughters joined.” 


These he taxes not with unkindness ; he never gave them kingdom, 
or “ called them children.” They ‘‘owe him no subscription,” there- 
fore they can “let fall their horrible pleasure,” and join 


“ Their high-engendered battles 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this.” 


The one absorbing idea, the ingratitude of his daughters, shuts out, 
as far as he is personally concerned, all idea cf physical suffering. It 
is a well-known fact, that, when the mind is swayed by intense emo- 
tions, the sensibility, even to intense bodily pain, is often completely 
suspended. ‘The physical endurance manifested by the insane, under 
certain circumstances, is truly astonishing ; even delicate females have 
been known to undergo with impunity what might be supposed suffi- 
cient to destroy the most vigorous physical constitution. This fact 
is most beautifully and concisely set forth by Lear in allusion to the 
suffering of his companions in the storm upon the heath, when they 
urge him to take shelter in the hovel : 
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“ Thou think’st ’tis much, that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin; so ’tis to thee ; 
But when the greater malady is fixed, 
The lesser is scarce felt. 
* * * 


When the mind’s free, 
The body's delicate; the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there.” 


This brings round again the ever-recurring thought of filial ingrati- 
tude, and after casting a few words of bitter reproach upon Goneril 
and Regan, he suddenly cheeks himself, yet conscious apparently of 
the dreadful consequences to his already shattered mind, which would 
result from dwelling upon it, with the exclamation : 


“O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that; 
No more of that.” 


The tempest which pours its fury upon his ‘‘ old white head,” is of 
little moment when compared with that which reigns within. In 
fact, he appears to regard the former as a blessing, because it— 


‘“* Will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more.” 


But, perhaps, the most ingeniously-constructed scene in the whole 
play is that in which the poet brings together Lear, who is now an 
undoubted madman, Edgar, who assumes madness for purposes of 
disguise and deception, and the Fool. What results are to be anti- 
cipated from the operation of the extraordinary psychological ma- 
chinery, now set in motion by and under the direction of the great 
artist, none but the master-workman himself can foresee. Here, how- 
ever, all things work together harmoniously. Everything is consist- 
ent. The appearance of Edgar, ragged, forlorn, a miserable picture 
of wretchedness and woe, serves only, like the elements in the former 
scene, to arouse the predominant idea in the mind of the madman ; 
and filial ingratitude, nothing else, could have brought him to this 
state. And recognizing in him a counterpart of himself, his first 
question is, “ Hast thou given all to thy two daughters?” 

The warm, sympathetic nature of Lear is strongly aroused by the 
object before him, whom he regards as a fellow-sufferer from like 
eauses, and though not a king, like himself, he is nevertheless a “ phi- 
losopher and most learned Theban” and respectfully craving the 
‘noble philosopher’s” company, and essaying to enter into scientific 
discourse, asks him his studies, and gravely inquires “the cause of 
thunder.” How beautifully true all this is to nature, those who are 
at all acquainted with insanity can furnish ample testimony ; as, also, 
how admirably the genuine disease contrasts with the counterfeit, with 
which it is here brought in contact. 

In the scene in the farm-house the ideas of Lear appear still more 
fantastic, yet the dominant thought, the ingratitude of his daughters, 
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is ever present. Edgar, his companion in misery, is now no longer a 
*‘ noble philosopher,” a “ learned ‘Theban,” but a learned “ justicer,” 
and the thought of arraigning his daughters before a tribunal made 
up by him, the Fool—his “ yoke-fellow in equity”--and Kent, is 
presented to his wayward fancy. He himself appears as a witness 
for the prosecution. 

Goneril is first arraigned in his imagination, before this extraordi- 
nary tribunal, and then follows the testimony of Lear : 


“ T here take my oath before this honorable assembly, she kicked the poor 
king, her father. She cannot deny it.” 


After a momentary excitement caused by the imaginary escape of 
one of the culprits, he seems to suppose sentence to have been passed, 
and exclaims : 


“Then let them anatomize Regan, 
See what breeds about her heart.” 


Scenes quite as ludicrous as the one set forth above, are of daily 
occurrence in the wards of all extensive establishments for the insane, 
and those familiar with them can scarcely divest themselves of the 
idea that the poet has given in this an exact transcription of nature 
without assistance from his imagination. 

The next information we have of Lear comes to us through Cor- 
delia and the Physician (Act. IV., scene iv.), where he is represented 
as— 


“Mad as the vexed sea; singing aloud ; 
Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds.” 


Cordelia immediately takes occasion to ask the physician— 


“ What can man’s wisdom 
In the restoring of his bereaved sense ?” 


The reply of the physician is significant, and worthy of careful 
attention, as embracing a brief summary of almost the only true prin- 
ciples recognized by modern science, and now carried out by the most 
eminent physicians in the treatment of the insane. 

We find here no allusion to the scourgings, and charms, the inyo- 
cation of saints, etc., employed by the most eminent physicians of the 
time of Shakespeare; neither have we any allusion to the rotary 
chairs, the vomitings, the purgings by hellebore, the showerings, the 
bleedings, scalp-shavings, and blisterings, which, even down to our 
own times, have been inflicted upon these unfortunates by “ science, 
falsely so-called,” and which stand recorded as imperishable monu- 
ments of medical folly ; but in place of all this, Shakespeare, speaking 
through the mouth of the physician, gives us the following principle, 
simple, truthful, and universally applicable : 
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“ There is means, inadam. 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Are many simples operetive, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish.” 


The “means” set forth by the physician, we learn at the conclu- 
sion of Act IV., were used successfully in the restoration of Lear. 
He is thrown into a deep sleep, and from this he awakes convales- 
cent. 

Here follows another most important consideration, which is not 
overlooked by this wonderful medical psychologist. 

He leaves nothing incomplete, therefore the danger of relapse must 
be taken into consideration, and the means to prevent it are pointed 
out with his usual truthfulness and accuracy. This we have in the 
advice given by the physician to Cordelia, He says: 


“ Be comforted, good madam. The great rage 
You see is killed in him; [and yet ’tis danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost.] 
Desire him to go in; trouble him no more, 
Till further settling.” 


The late distinguished physician to the insane, Dr. Brigham, re- 
marking on the above, says: “* Now, we confesy: almost with shame, 
that although near two centuries and a half have passed since Shake- 
speare wrote thus, we have very little to add to his method of treat- 
ing the insane as thus pointed out. To produce sleep, to quiet the 
mind by medical and moral treatment, to avoid all unkindness, and 
when the patients begin to convalesce to guard, as he directs, against 
everything likely to disturb their minds and cause a relapse, is now 
considered the best, and nearly the only essential treatment.”’ 

But of all Shakespeare’s plays none is so exceeding rich in profound 
psychological knowledge as Hamiet. Upon the consideration of the 
characters he has given us in this wonderful offspring of his genius, 
we cannot, however, enter at present. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—FLOUR EXPORTED TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


Export of Flour from the United States, in 1859, to Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Perno, 
Rio Grande, and River Platte, in full barrels. 


Rip River 
Years. Rio. Perno Bahia. Grande. Platte. Total. Value. 
1859.......+.--.0bls, 313,471 119,274 45,023 26,603 29,248 533,619 $3,333,731 
1858...6 000 ceeceeesee 847,878 165,338 26,510 26,554 46,006 612,486 4,060,656 





1858. 1859. 
Barrels. Barrels. Value. 

From Philadelphia........ E204 6cqnedeacess clehwoend 31,054 .... 22410 .... $158,860 

PSII shade 8 dadindccwses Veudebedes (ds Metis 147,327 .... 158,858 .... 873,864 

© t Dy 604 dishes euss pis ctenscasiae 71,158 .... 28,862 .... 151,473 

wt 5 RRC a ae 315.375 ... 260,133 .... 1,820,931 

© ) OIA, dos « Calis Kew ersuddia sébbiidsctes 46,6907 .... 58,097 .... 338,658 

eB aiseesccs istnsccecocestinataadticene . bead shes 4463 .... 25,666 
pS See Jidde RAMA tous $662 .... $6% 


2.—SHIPPING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The following statistics of the shipping of the British empire are taken from 
the several numbers of the Annual Register, published in London. It embraces 
the shipping, not only of Great Britain and Ireland, but that of the British Pos- 
—* For the year 1857, the shipping was distributed through the empire 
as follows : 








Vessels, Tonnage. Men. 

PRR 6 vivb idbrebdecoeecosccccectesicagehtigs 20,485 .... 3,594,687 .... 167,805 
Sls 0 04 schaebeesdsscs cntocessesesenesees. AEE «se 639,567 .... 82,135 
MEE . ic ub s@heSladenw ches .cscccnctashine EEO cane 257,188 .... 14,467 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man.......... Fae: 67,363 .... 5,476 
British Possessions, . .... 22.2.2 ..+-scsecccees ae és 960,414 .... 64,252 
lic: cnyehdeene ends apesces++centehe . 37,014 .... 5,619,154 .... 284,135 


In the second column of the next table the total shipping of the empire is 
given, including the vessels propelled by steam; while in the columns to the 
right are the statisties of steam navigation of the United Kingdom since 1850 : 


Total No. of steam Net steam Gross steam 
shipping. * vessels, tonnage. tonnage. 
2,643,593 awe." earahaes A esneee 


4.232962 1,181 167,398 "eH AS 
4332085 1218 185,366 ««..... 
4.424.392 1,263 207,989 «..... 


5,312,456 1,687 3885038 ...... 
5,519,154 1,813 416,132 671,503 
+ 2 1,916 451,047 682,433 
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8.—THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The following statement will exhibit the product of the precious metals 
throughout the world in 1859: 








Gold. Silver. Total. 
pT ee ee OPE T eye $93,434,355 .... $40,000,000 .... $183,434,355 
IUD, ccadinbedscercccservacutt 24,000,000 .... 7,000,000 .... 31,000,000 
Gs ce ahling ce v.06 65 cccscwetecus 13,000,000 .... 4,000,000 .... 17,000,000 
SNEasbeW 60 c'ccescccced SeUREIEE 8,000,000 .... 1,000,000 .... ,000, 
Baa a cc cdccccccesuueeheee eee ence 1,000,000 .... 77,000,000 
Other countries. ..... 2.62 cccseee 1,000,000 .... 1,000,000 .... 2,000,000 

SURE. ... .n0ectessseeuaiane $210,434,355 .... $54,000,000 .... $264,434,355 


The following statement will exhibit the annual products of the precious met- 
als at other periods : 


Gold. Silver. Total. 

Bah + Winn kb 0p cnenddes chjnneeehegnan $800,000 .... $4,200,000 .... $5,000,000 
ME, \eokhecdadebsntncenshoaeene 200,000 .... 2,800,000 .... 8,000,000 
Bs 6 04 e0egben sh 6s00edeecemeae 120,000 .... 880;000 .... 1,000,000 
PDS * odb Cédcéh cchccetunse 06 ceee 100,000 .... 150,000 .... 250,000 
BEY o Sd 20dlb's codocavbeseonss-cos 2,000,000 .... 9,000,000 .... 11,000,000 
RIGD, ccs cnavccocseeessocces evee 5,000,000 .... 18,000,000 .... 23,000.000 
TN tos o au Ralese Hpdiidhien coo piel e+ 156,183,024 .... 87,158,306 .... 52,342,260 
SD cdid vdiwcs cco cdpeetnnwde tens $4,202.200 .... 38,776,453 ... 72,978,743 
Muse cuecvecoeses buspcenee 88,241,168 .... 47,165,439 .... 135,406,607 
Bev 6d sa cddecocese nate Cseneaeé 236,183,875 .... 49,613,056 .... 284,79€,931 


The following statement will exhibit the quantity of the precious metals esti- 
mated to be in existence at different periods : 


Silver. Gold. Total. 

Sh, Mi iiaitieh d-in6ees eatiddatihae ek $900,000,000 .... $427,000,000 .... $1,327,000,000 
ev RP ap a 400,000,000 .... 100,000,000 .... 500,000,000 
Daiihhve csnetemaheasied ves 200,000,000 .... 65,000,000 .... 265.000,000 
ME hedbeteccebccaaneneseseoes 135,000,000 .... 57,000,000 .... 192,000,000 
MT ba005.000000060mN anaes 629,000 000 .... 200,000,000 .... 829,000,000 
BEG dS aisha tind sansa Saeeieees 2,215.000,000 .... 400,000,000 .... 2,615,000,000 
ASB ER eae 4,294,000,000 .... 1,260,000,000 .... 3,554,000,000 
Beis anede 0on0cesboagtecctabace 5,571,000,000 .... 2,196,000,000 .... 7,767,000,000 
Eee eer §,805,000,000 .... 2,446,000,000 .... 8,254,000,000 
Wcwads 6oseseeneyee Laeeewnbes 5,917,000,000 .... 3,142,006,000 .... 9,089,000,000 
SN otha :s onan acing ndabiines 6,152,000,000 .... 4,436,000,000 .... 10,588,000,000 


The amount of the precious metals which have been obtained from the surface 
and bowels of the earth, from the commencement of the Christian era to the 
close of 1859, is estimated to be sixteen thousand millions of dollars, of which 
nine thousand consisted of gold, and the remainder of silver. The loss by wear 
and tear of coin is estimated to be a tenth of one per cent. per annum. From 
five to seven millions of dollars per annum is estimated to be consumed in the 
arts, and loss by fire and shipwreck. 


4.—COTTON IS KING. 


So say our Southern contemporaries. It is true as to Southern products—the 
value of the cotton crop for the current year being reasonably estimated at two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, while there are other crops in the Middle 
and other States, which yield, each, over that sum. But to Great Britain it may 
truly be said that “ Cotton is King.” Recent discussions in the House of Lords, 
as well as in the Commons, and the numerous articles which have followed, in 
the = journals, indicate a degree of interest which would appear to call for 
the disclosure of important facts: Last year the consumption of raw cotton, by 
the manufacturers of Great Britain,. was 2,296,700 bales, or 978,800,800 Ibs. ; in 
1849, now ten years ago, if was 1,590,400 bales, or 629,789,400 Ibs. ; the increase 
in the 10 years having been 55 per cent., or 706,300 bales, or 344,002,400 Ibs. 

If the supply and consumption go on the next ten years in the same ratio, 
England wl require thirty-three hundred thousand bales, mainly from this 
country. 

Ant we have no ground to fear that this consumption will, for a few years at 
least, decline in the ratio, or that the productive powers of this country will di- 
minish. 
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Four millions of the English people are now concerned, directly or indirectly. 
in the manufacture of cotton. hese products, last year, amounted, in their ex- 
port values only, to forty-three millions sterling. 





The value of exported cotton goods being, for the year.......... sence £43,000,000 
OF dee sable 5.0505 oc tddtb vinidide « \Kvee- 6460664 sie bs ebekene inet cene cds $215,000,000 
And the quantities consumed in the domestic markets being estimated 

OR Oar Cee! MOMMIES ode 0c oc ccsd sole ldchcseudevecses coccensees 215,000,000 
A tated ealne of GMBOATIR) 60.0000... ieveddtdbiccecsvncsetvowcvossoes $430,000,000 
From which deduct the value of 2,300,000 bales, say.....---..seeeeeeees 130,000,000 
Toemye o Wadamat OF 6555 oi ki did. ccc ccc debed Src ced. coco ccesuece seeeess $300,000,000 


Great Britain exhibits her immense manufacturing resources, which claim the 
admiration of the world. The exports of manufactures from that country, to 
foreign ports, in the year 1859, was. ......2......--ceceeceeeees $130,440,000 
and for the year 1858 Te Pr eer eee errs Penst waren son ee wavser 116,614,000 
—an increase of fourteen millions sterling, or over twelve per cent. for the year. 
But the most important feature of this annual exhibit is, the extraordinary quan- 
tity of these goods sent to the United States—being fifty per cent. in excess of 
the year 185¢ ; and another notable feature is, that the British Colonies and the 
United States together take more than one half the exports of Great Britain, 
viz. : 


Exports of Great Britain, 1858 and 1859. 











1858. 1859. 
British Colonies...........cscssscccncscsscsnseesiee £40,222457 .... £46,125,046 
United States... ......0- eenpereseseee, enesadeave 14,401,448 .... 26,611,283 
£54,713,905 .... £72,736,329 
IEE 0.0400 besmhe teas anneeese c ctanned ences EE sees 11,777,162 
SE SEIOOIOR . s s0504 thus Cnees 06: oc ccqneeeemeces $,646.491 .... 8,738 214 
Eh 90? cccdsntase teahmeelees woece cocses evesece 6,473,312 .... 5,379,794 
iv cen castakhmeAiniinees oceen seneenesxeGeiees 4,863,131 .... 8,744,163 
Russia ...... 60 casstnuatess nabeye 000 steteengccnns et & 3,092.499 ... 4,053,563 
PE hia 66ebNss omapaterccres sce ctonmbase centeoe 4,255,612 .... 3,752,458 
ST TD SMOG... cccnccnccceeseuumenaroeas ans 2,587,063 .... 2,556,971 
CER sadndcctecdhasete.ssccceces ss ccuneh eeeswankres 1,730,778 .... 2,526,036 
PE tngebhbeacedsrccsqnsscecerncces nagaebehimeses © 1,985,829 .... 2,195,882 
pees GAME COMMNOIEGS. .. ccc cccccscccscsusesedcestoss 2,179,126 .... 2,081,627 
PE cenadtdenencottpeowapdenges’s siascegessedss Been Ldacs 1,474,873 
RUUD §.005-0-4.0.60 wks ses oepwcecevegeseess ses sects @ MPD. ceca 1,406,884 
DOUCHE GEO BOGEGS, «oo occ ccs cece cetbecdecsiosecces 1,548,207 .... 1,398,020 
Dwo GleMMeB. wei ccc icvcvccccccscivviese dbsesesvess 1,569,166 .... 1,161,788 
DOUG bc 0600 oad bc oc ctasdicds beben 560s cee Cinbeeeene 832, eens 1,073,088 
£109,216,181 .... £127,056,792 
Be GUM 60.0.n cvevcncnasipétos cngccuacessucpantegers 6,392,575 ... 3,383,635 
Total, years 1858, °50.. ......ccecercssseccces £116,608,756 .... £130,440,427 

Of the large sum of one hundred and sixteen millions sterling, in 1858— 

Cotton goods were..... bvcdvede che kphantdang? + éotad alla hhsq n0cnehees oees £43,000,000 
Woollen “ MUGLER SA dg bons ebRhaceedeé ADSM de Sic-ibehece. eves Be 
Metals 4. ceeqeestee vomodured damqgaeles<tpibabe kd. cdtadededs buue 14,800,000 
Hardware and Cutlery.....+....++++eeeenecees eee eeasecds ececcissecccece 5,280,000 


Of the importance of cotton to England as the manufacturer for large portions 
of the world, and of its importance to the United States, as furnishing more than 
nine tenths of the raw material, these tables will furnish an ample illustration. 

Every lover of his country would, however, be glad to learn that the consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States were increased from its present limit (sa 
700,000 bales) to 1,100,000 bales, or one half the quantity worked up in England. 
The London Times, of February 28th, prefaces a table showing the growth of 
British manufactures, with the following remarks : 

“ A return has been issued by the Board of Trade, of the declared value of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures exported from the United Kingdom 
during the past year. Its chief feature is again the extraordinary growth of our 
eastern trade. In 1857 the value of our exports to Australia was exactly —_ 
to those to India, namely £11,600,000. In the subsequent two years the Indi 
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total has increased 75 per cent., while our commerce with Australia, although 
better in 1859 than 1858. shows a decline. 

“ Within the same period, also, our dealings with China have doubled, Con- 
trasted with the figures of 1858, the trade with our own possessions during the 
past year, which still constitutes more than 35 per cent. of the entire export 
operations of the United Kingdom, presents an increase in all instances save 
those of the West Indies, Singapore, the Channel Islands, Mauritius, the Ionian 
Islands, and British Honduras. The shipments to the United States, which ex- 
perienced a serious cheek after the panic of 1857, have recovered to a point be- 
yond their former scale, and are now more than 17 per cent. of our total exports, 
foreign and colonial, and 27 per cent. of our foreign exports alone. Germany, 
although her trade with us has declined for the past three years, takes about 
half as much as the United States, and then follow South America and Holland. 
France again presents a falling off, sufficient to indicate a most unhealthy state 
of the commercial relations of the two countries. In 1857, Turkey stood before 
Russia, but last year their positions were transposed. _ Portugal, Naples, 
and the Papal States, all figure on the unfavorable side. Sardinia, however, 
shows a good increase. Sweden and Norway have, also, carried on a large trade, 
while that with Belgium has been unsatisfactory. Finally, it is to be remarked 
that our trade with European States is every year becoming of a more secondary 
character as compared with that which we have established among our colonial 
and American progeny. It is to those quarters that the magnificent augmenta- 
tion exhibited in the present total over 1858, and which renders it of unprece- 
dented amount, is entirely due. The general increase is £13,831,671, while to 
the colonies and to the United States it was £14,022,424. The balance of our 
business carried on with all other parts of the world resulted, therefore, in a fall- 
ing off.”——-N. Y. Courier and Enquarer. 


5.—EXPORT OF DOMESTIC COTTONS. 
The following statistics, compiled by the U. S. Economist, from the govern- 
ment returns, show the United States exports of domestic cotton manufactures, 
from the year 1847 up to 1859—a period of thirteen years : 





Year. Value. | Year. Value. 
A oe ee $10,351,364 | 1853... .....ccecceeess. +. + + $22,560,080 
BOE. ss ons cnsadeccavctnnvie ae eee rere 
MOOD ii... 5. eciies Bech Od Se ER I RAS COR PE ie 28,833,299 
ian ppd andes <craeenea EE reves occunetuckbeasece das 30,907 ,992 
nin vis. embodeesedheieenscss ME TADIhS ook cuaieuesecs s 4455005, Sn 
itis iupinddeen's saith butte 600 18,802,031 | 1868.........0ssececceecccseee 27,061,208 
SE ilaaemiaiein's «a piuienin'e + aapek AD + Staab ae nck ea eieaks 31,579,008 


From this comparison, it is evident that the foreign demand for domestic cot- 
ton goods has been marked by a regular and important increase during the last 
thirteen years. Not many years ago, our manufacturers found their goods at a 
discount in all the markets abroad—the cheap products of Lancashire being 
almost everwhere preferred. Time, however, has steadily worn away the preju- 
dices that have existed, and the test of experience has won for our fabries the 
esteem of the largest consumers in Seuth America, in Cuba, and in China; so 
that every year we are sending out still increasing supplies. In the year 1847, 
the amount of our export was $10,351,360; from that period the value has been 
steadily increased, until last year, when the shipments amounted to $31,579,008. 
This shows a progress of oyer 300 per cent. for the whole period compared, or 
an average yearly increase of about 23} per cent.—a rate of growth which has 
been searcely equalled by any other kind of domestic product exported, and which 
is largely in advance of the progress made by the general exports of the country. 
It is gratifying to observe from the returns for the current year, that this ratio 
of increase is at present being more than sustained. The value of the exports 
from New-York, from January Ist up to present date, is $1,133,189, against 
$785,812 for the same period of 1859, showing an increase of $347,367, or 44 per 
cent., for the current year. 

It is not difficult to foresee that these figures point to an immense extension of 
our trade in cotton goods. The position of our goods in the foreign markets 
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has been acquired by that which affords one of the surest guarantees of its per- 
petuity and extension, viz.: their superiority for the purposes of wear. The 
whole experience of our exporters goes to prove that where American cottons 
have had a fair trial they have secured an established demand—a fact which has 
oo us the firmest possible hold upon the markets to which they are exported. 

e appear to be on the eve of a angel increased demand from Mexico and 
China. Whether or not the pending treaty with Mexico be ratified, it is lear 
from the aspect of our relations with that country, that a speedy adjustment of 
Mexico-American affairs is at hand, when the exercise of common prudence will 
suffice to secure a treaty of favorable exchanges of commerce. China continues 
to show a preference toward this country in the selection of her foreign traders, 
and the demand for our cottons thence is consequently largely increasing. 

In view of these facts, the question naturally suggests itself—if we can take 
our own manufactures into foreign markets, ar | there take the trade out of the 
hands of British producers, what need have we for a protective tariff at home ? 





DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND INTERNAL [MPROVEMENTS. 





“ 1—THE COAL BEDS OF THE WORLD—WILL THEY LAST? 


Tuar one hundred millions of tons have been taken annually out of the mines, 
with the certainty, judging from the past, that the amount will be doubled and 
trebled, and still go on to increase, as time and the world advances, is a startling 
fact to contemplate. The following is a table of the areas and solid contents of 
the coal-fields in the principal countries of the world, as given by Prof. Rogers, 
in his “ Description of the Coal Fields of North America and Great Britain,” 
annexed to the “ Government Survey of the Geology of Pennsylvania :” 

Sq. miles of Total 


coal area. sq. miles. 
ns BOO... < dc wanes ¢o000001sneeennéeee t 0046.000steecsankn ee 
British Provinces of North America...........4+...s00s0000- 7,530 aa 
GeeGO Britatm 6 ccccces 0000 cc ccecess tones cc scessccccosessess a'see 8.064 
The rest of Burope........cccessocce-cevscvce ssveccccsscces 8,564 . 

The estimated quantities of coal in the principal countries are as follows : 
Bolgium...... ccccvrcesecccsccccccccccccs o6bege: ctecsessccccec cece 36,000,000,000 
RROD 0.6 000 00 sted ds sues cone cuceevccecee s | ceeds ses bsce seesense 59,000,000,000 
British Islands..... ITT TTT TTTIT CTT TTT ETT 190,000,000,000 
316,400,000,000 


pe ener rrrt: rere erie yet or. Peer ee ey 
Great Apalachian coal fields (thls name is given to the bituminous 


coal field which extends through parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia) ............ on EP .. 1,887,500,000,000 
Indiana, Illinois, and Western Kentucky...........se000+ « seenes 1,277 500,000 ,000 
Missouri and Arkansas Basin.............ee.06+ scecccesesecessss+  129,000,000,000 
All the productive coal fields of North America. ....+......+.ce0+0: 4,000 000,000,000 


A survey of these figures will serve to tranquillize any immediate apprehension 
of a short supply of coal It will be seen that, at the present rate o a 
tion, 100,000,000 of tons per annum, the coal fields of Pennsylvania alone would 
meet the demand for 2,164 years. If this consumption were doubled, viz., 200,- 
000,000 tons, the great Apalachian field would meet the strain for 6,937 years. 
If it were quadrupled, viz., 400,000,000, the productive coal fields of North 
America would suffice for the world's supply for 10,000 years to come. To 
this we must add the consideration that new coal fields are brought to light as 
exploration becomes more extensive and exact. 

r. Nordenskion, a learned Flemish traveller, who has just returned from a 
visit to the Arctic regions, announces that he discovered anthracite coal as far 
north as Spitzbergen. One of the most remarkable features of the coal system 
of the globe is its liberal distribution over the northern bemisphere where it is 
most needed. And it will probably be found in the still unexplored regions of 
Central and Northern Asia. 
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2.—-RAILROADS OF THE WEST. 


The following table shows the total earnings of all the railways in Chicago for 
the year 1859 : 


Mail and 
Passengers. Freight. miscellaneous. Total. 

Chicago & Milwaukee.............«««-+ $131,810 35 $40,994 28 $10,295 77 $183,100 41 
Milwaukee & Mississippi................ 210,973 05 612,318 25 23,207 48 746.498 78 
Chicago & Northwestern............... 162,569 13 211.904 66 19,314 21 393,838 01 
Galena & Chicago Union......... sss 395,067 86 015,149 54 53,792 26 1.364,009 66 
Fox River ~« Sbecccdecece 0 beedeens £385 23 13,827 85 2,204 27 24,307 35 
Mineral Point.. ovcccecccsess 060060) Le: oF 42.331 57 2,250 78 57,420 24 
Dubuque & Pa coctcccocnes. Sayeen OS 80,688 98 2,390 00 57,767 46 
Chicago, Iowa & "Ne braske 6 bias faael 31,599 88 75 699 59 5,473 OT 112,773 43 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... 401,799 09 827,751 56 84,432 29 1,266,982 96 
Burlington & Missouri........c+++---- 60,688 98 73,005 49 5,474 58 139,169 05 
Quincy & Chicago.........-.ccccscocssess 130,024 88 151,955 69 10,562 85 292,543 12 
Hannibal & St. Joseph............+....+ 885,254 43 296,117 68 84,008 50 715, 381 61 
Chicago & Rock Island............e<+% 368,338 34 679,035 64 36,736 79 984,110 77 
Miesissippi & Missouri..............005+ 69,629 13 98,259 76 5,435 04 273,323 93 
Chicago, Alton & St. Lowis.....6....066 see cows  — sewevees estimate. 900,000 00 
Tilinois Central, .......0.ssccccccesseve . 817411 90 1,107,019 10 188,759 92 2,107,381 92 
Fort Wayne & Chicago...... eseeeese 794,921 80 ‘964, 336 13 205,863 25 1,965,121 18 
Michigan Southern & N. Tndiaga. copeeece 718,631 06 895,488 70 124,079 54 1,738,149 30 
Michigan Central....... -veeee 824,988 05 864,406 90 67,015 85 1,756,420 80 

Grand tated. ccccccccccccccsedcccesesesssusencesses Sesseecconceeseses $14,978,300 29 


The table shows continued stagnation in business ; but whiie this is true, more 
rigid economy has been introduced in railway management. These lessons will 
not be forgotten when business improves, as it certainly must, when holders of 
railroad poe will be sure to reap the benefits of the past, and, it must be 





confessed, rather a bitterexperience. The following table shows the earnings of 
ten trunk roads centring in Chicago, for the last four years : 
1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 

Chicago & Mississippi.............. $650,000 00 $522,631 92 $204,186 15 $183,100 41 
Chicago & Northwestern........... 137 ,308 67 429,305 39 890,319 68 893,338 10 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 1,627,029 61 2,117,904 97 1,600,709 64 1,266,932 96 
Galena & Chieago Union...... . -..+ 2,456,044 80 1,399.586 49 1,547,561 23 1,364,049 66 
Chicago & Rock Island ......+++++ 1,627,029 61 1,681,101 57 981,780 00 984,110 77 
Chicago, Alton & St. Louis.......... 1,751,704 60 998,309 48 867.288 52 900,000 00 
Illinois Central.. > oe eee 67 2,293,964 57 1,976,578 52 2,107,381 95 
Peoria, Fort Way ne & Cincinnati... 1,478,428 76 1,652.727 95 1 567,780 18 1,966,131 13 
Michigan Southern & N. Indiana. 8.114.756 06 2,186,124 97 2,039,346 97 1,738,149 30 
Michigan Central.........0...0.0+0% " 3,128,154 10 2,656,471 36 2,016,185 85 1,756,420 30 

Total.....cscess.sseeeeeees+. 17,812,957 27 16,428,228 66 13,191,736 74 12,659,115 01 


8.—DIVIDEND-PAYING RAILWAYS, FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


We extract, from the records of the American Railway Bureau, the a | 
list of dividend- -paying railways, for 1859, for reference—giving the annual an 
semi-annual dividends declared : 





Dividend 
Cost of Road. Miles. percent. 
Amherst, Brookfield and Palmer..........csccceseeeeseses 9 20 8 a8 
Atlanta and West Point... ...... 0... cccccvccccccnesececees 86 4 a4 
Betton ad Maime..oe coe oo. 0000000008500 600s0s swccsbersons . 83 4aé4 
DOGO OEE Peweldsees « o svcccdcccecdbssseadesccccecsoces é y 55 3} a 3h 
Be GE Wy OOOIOEE «wooo 60.0 06h0dd wedceenccetbhddnadcece y 68+ 8aéd 
Central, of New-Jersey .........ccccccesecces cescencsseets 910, 76 - a & 
Camden and Amboy, and Delaware and Raritan Canal y 36 8 aé 
Charlotte and South Carolina. ....-.ccccccssccceveescceves ’ 110 2 a 3} 
Connecticut River (Massachusetts) .......cesceeccsssecces ‘ 50 2 a 2 
Cumberland Valley... ........ s.ccscccevecvecevesssccces . 52 3 a3 
Cleveland, Columbia and Cincinnati 135 5 ad 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton.........++eeeseeeeescees 60 - & 3} 
Danbury and Norwalk ...........cececccecececseeetussecs 24 38 a3 
POEIO ONG NOCEROAM. 5... onic... ccvecccacecvesescvcctcccece . 19 6 ai 
Fitchburg (Massachusetts) .........0.. ceeeceeescereeecees . 61 8 a8 
Georgia Railroad Banking Company .........+e++-+s0008 4,174,492 232 - &8 
Galena and Chicago Union .............-csesecssevensceces 9,339,390 259+ 2a8 
Great Western (Canada) ............--eeeeseees coese yeasts 22.153,321 345 » af 
Hudson and Boston..... ......+ 00 cn bene cc ceeccuscdbe tine é 190,000 lq . ef 
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Dividend 
Cost of Road. Miles. per cent. 
Lexington and Frankfort 2.05 ...-.-sccesewegabecceesenes 637.074 29 4 a4 
PEEL che  6h.cc0kanedue $6000 60 eGcuitaeeeckeasunt 8,946,254 84 4a4 
King’s Mountain........... 196,230 22 - af 
Macon and Western 1,500,000 101 3 aT 
Beene OG De ni oso, cehices.apes shh penrenweesades 1,683,885 53 8 aé 
Montgomery and West Point..... p dvccantneehaynet se cvenc 2,235,336 116 3 a3 
Memphisand Charleston...........2-ce-.2+  sseses-eeeee 5,976,350 285 . ald 
pS SY Ce Pee oseemeee gacccsetse 1,578,300 57 . af 
Northeastern (South Carolina) 102 4 a4 
BROUWER ORG WOPOUIOE «occ cp cncencecccecesgegeeetecsese 66 - & 2% 
North Carolina.................-4 Pe caccaceeenenpsce seecs 4, 223 2 ab 
Northern (New-Hampshire) ........ . 82 2 a2 
Old Colony and Fall River... ......-ccccsscescenessercces 88 8 a3 
I In NS oc nn an nts os ann cmpahinaennbaue d 35 4aa4 
SOCED CRE « Ci Ten awonds 055.5 55060200 cegnnreee 6h ibe pe 555 4 a3 
Providence a.n@ Worcester. ..........sseeecseeccsscenscess y 43 8 a3 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth ’ 51 8 a3 
Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown.......... erry 1,051.532 24 56 ad 
Philadeiphia, Wilmington and Baltimore ’ 98 - a8 
Philadelphia and Reading.........+...-+.ce++seeeece-+ os 811, 147 R.8.7 
ND TIO EE noc cocccassaghth ethaas> 9a dueteeee 000,000 7+ 6 afb 
Philadelphia and Trenton..........+ 06 saetens ‘ 28 - ad 
Richmond and Danville... .....-....ccesscoreessesceccce 558,65 141 ad 
BOOED VOOUNEED cote ciescucccceccesccnc ctubetccee secesee : 20 4a4 
Raleigh and Gaston........... Sb cidue costes SESE ECRCEgeEs ae 5170, 85 a 6 
Richmond and Petersburg............ ..sssseeess avasee 5176, 25 a3 
Saratoga and Schenectady .........secccesscecssvencenses 21 2+ a 2% 
BOUTR TRONS. . cade ss cbpiepecccarconccrses+seecessscevuive 620,515 242 4 a4} 
Terre Haute and Richmond...........---ceesscsscesecnees ,611, 73 56 a5 
CE TIN a PSE ES cab en cs CU favecqqaady.scvae 11 4aé4 
Dede cee Gens ii. oicine 20 05 Cia cctuh cds ceeed 5, 6 3 a 3t 
pO ES SE ETE TT Te re ee 364,: 205 2 a 
EE oon 6 dacdbecercncccces ache credeaceneaipenbtanie 165,000 31 - a4 
ee Ole Te cco. os. oc cupue céeeneeteaaebboces 1,328,898 46 $4 p. sh. 
WE ccecctebinecesescunddies sisseeebiddetasedes 11,030,279 156 gq © 
Watertown and Rome..........60....-.0008 bdécédedeaceoe 2,150,295 97 = 
Motel 0.5. ce dcbdindcce cbedddge eecccensasedesiiceesd $227,453,138  5,374¢ 


4.—ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The workings of the Illinois Central, for five years, compared with other 
Western roads, are as follows : 3 


RECEIPTS. 

Illinois Galena and Chicago and Michigan Michigan Chica., Bur- 
Years. Central. Chicago. Rock Island. Southern. Central. ., aren ¥ Q. 
1855 ......ceec.+- $1,582,118 $2,315,786 $1,242,906 $2,595,631 $2,215,283 ......... 
1856... .cc.ce0: 2 B857,908 2,816,843 1,416,304 2,714,848 2,800, rr $1,233,024 
__ Pe 2,293,965 2,315,787 1,886,196 2,233,745 3,161,887 1,640,428 
WB56 inde dad ccecs. 1,976,578 1,506,710 1,407 ,841 2,015,749 2,417,915 1.505.166 
1859... 2,114,448 1,369,141 889,300 1,824, 431 1,838,129 1,044,573 


The aggregate shows the decline which has overtaken Western business in the 
last three years, growing out of the decline in freights as well as passengers. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


1.—THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY. 


A cenTLemAn connected with this great enterprise which is so rapidly gaining 
upon the public appreciation, and promises so soon to be put into successful 
operation, sends us the following paper which we contributed, in the first instance, 
to the Mobile Register: 

When in the course of last summer we—the first secular journal that had made 


more than a casual allusion to the subject—sketched the plan and scope of this 
great institution, many of our readers may have supposed that enthusiaam for 


s 
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the scheme had seduced our imagination, and that, as in an artist's portrait of his 
lady-love, our canvas reflected rather the glowing hues of a cherished ideal than 
the faithful lineaments of a sober reality. The report of the “ Committee of the 
Trustees to draft a constitution and code of statutes for the University,” enables 
us to say, that not only did we then correctly describe the design, but so far from 
exaggerating its comprehensiveness, our description fell short of its actual mag- 
nitude. If carried out—and there is every human probability in its favor—not 
France, nor Germany, nor England, will have a University equal to ours, and in 
less than ore generation, students from the Old World may come to seek know- 
ledge on the mountain plateau of the Sewanee. Indeed, we fear, that for those 
who read this report, many, taking for their standard of comparison the modest 
dimensions of our educational institutions, will be startled by the grandeur of the 
conception, and think our strength and resources incommensurate to its execu- 
tion. Let those who conceive such doubts, consider the princely munificence 
which nine Southern States have shown to the work, the consummate prudence 
with which the founders of the institution have secured it against all the chances 
of failure that human wisdom could foresee. Let it be kept in mind that no step 
has been made, or will be made, except upon ground proved solid; that nothing is- 
left to hope, that not only no debts will be incurred, but not a dollar of capital 
expended ; but that the whole growth of the institution will be on the income de- 
rived from its productive property. And if, despite this, some doubts should still 
remain as to the expediency of aiming so high, let it be considered that the object 
is not merely to establish an academic institution in which school boys are taught 
a smattering of Latin and Greek and a little mathematics-~it is to give to the 
South a University in the fullest sense of that word, a temple of learning, where 
the lovers of science of any age or class may find those appliances and facilities 
to which individual efforts are inadequate. 

The first requisite of such an institution, is that it possess the dignity which 
commands respect and impresses the imagination. Say what we please of the 
beauty of science and the nobility of intellect, this is to a great extent a question 
of money. We live inan age when gold is potent, and wise men adapt their 
means to the practical exigencies of attendant circumstances. It is therefore 
proper that the scale of salaries of all connected with the University be such as 
to command the services of men of high social positions. Thus the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, or real head of the University, receives a handsome residence and $6,000 
per annum. Each of the professors, besides a residence, receives $3,000 per an- 
num, and an interest in the tuition fees of his school, which shall not exceed 
$2,000 more. The heads of the professional schools, law, medicine, theology, 
and practical agriculture, will probably receive a greater compensation. 

The schools are of the number of thirty, thus making so many distinct profes- 
sorships, besides the number of assistant professors, that, in course of time, will 
become necessary. The arrangement of these thirty schools is admirable ; 
the most critical examination has not enabled us to detect one useless division or 
incongruous grouping. Among them we notice, to our great gratification, a chair 
of Ethnology and Universal Geography, cognate and inseparable sciences. Thus 
the University of the South, in a spirit truly Southern, and with a far-seeing per- 
ception of the necessities of our time and civilization, has for the first time 
recognized the science which ieaches the aptitudes and comparative position of 
different human races, as entitled to equal rank with the older and traditional 
divisions of profane learning. 

We notice with pleasure, too, the provision for Fellowships. From among the 
Masters of Arts of the University three Fellows may be annually elected, the ten- 
ure of each Fellowship being for five years, and to be vacated in case of election 
to a higher office. The privileges of Fellowship are the free occupancy of a 
suite of rooms and an annual stipend of $500, with liberty to take private pupils. 
Thus a young man of limited means having diligently completed his academic ed- 
ucation, and distinguished himself for unexceptional conduct, is assured of an hon- 
orable position and means of subsistence for the few years necessary to perfect him- 
self in his chosen profession and to select 2 permanent career, and during that time 
continues to enjoy the facilities and advantages of the first University in America. 
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We have not space to enter into all the features of the constitution and code 
of statutes as reported by the committee appointed for that purpose. Suffice it 
that the Universit: combines all the best features of the English, French, and 
German systems, and enjoys an inestimable advantage over all its rivals, in that 
the latter were founded in the twilight period of modern civilization, or framed in 
slavish imitation of such medieval models. Thus it is quite possible for an 
English student to graduate with ordinary distinction at Oxford or at Cambridge 
without having any critical acquaintance with his own native tongue, or knowing 
anything of the natural sciences at all. In no University that we know of, ex- 
cepting ours, are the Natural Sciences, Political Economy, the Philosophy of Com- 
merce, Engineering, the Modern Languages, all these important elements of 
modern civilization, placed on an equal footing with the study of the Classics and 
Mathematics. The immense changes in the ideas and necessities of mankind 
which distinguish our age from all others, have hitherto been ignored or only re- 
luctantly admitted within University walls, and for any practical effect they have 
had on the system of scholastic instruction, all knowledge worth knowing might 
still be locked up in Greek and Latin manuscript ; the telegraph need not have 
revolutionized our ideas of space; steam vessels need not plough the ocean wave 
steadily through storm and calm ; railroads need not have pierced mountains and 
bridged valleys, and brought the most distant nations within ear-shot of each 
other ; chemistry, which enters into every department of science and daily.life, 
might still be a puerile effort to convert the basest metals into gold, and to con- 
coct an “ Elixir of Life.” Petrified scholasticism has hitherto been proof against 
all the appeals of common sense that a system which was admirable in the four- 
teenth century is obsolete in the nineteenth, and it has hitherto contented itself, 
not to fit a man for the practical pursuits of life, but to leave him to fit himself as 
best he can, after having given it his best years. The mental training resulting from 
a harsh curriculum of studies has been nearly the whole benefit that the student 
derived from his college course, and most men make haste to forget that painfully 
acquired knowledge which does not assist them in their several walks of life. In 
these remarks we do not undervalue the importance of classical studies ; we only 
protest against converting a delightful couch into a procrustean bed of torture. 
We only urge that our systems of higher instruction should be adapted to the 
aims and wants of advancing civilization. This the University of the South 
has undertaken to do, and in so doing it has left all competitors centuries behind, 
and placed the South in the front rank of civilized nations, 

With our hearts warmed by the contemplation of this magnificent scheme, we 
must yet point out one deficiency which we hope to see supplied in the definite 
adoption ofa constitution or code of statutes. A University like that in prog- 
ress must attract a great number of students of mature age. Abandoning 
the senseless imitation which would transport the seasons of Northern Europe 
into a semi-tropical region, it conforms to the climatic laws of our latitude by 
holding its scholastic year during the summer months. The cool breezes of the 
mountain plateau on which it erects its seat, will invite the parched sojourner 
of dusty cities to one of the most delightful summer resorts within the South. 
Elegant and tasteful residences will spring up all around it, were the parents 
may enjoy the presence of their children together with the pleasures of a cultiva- 
ted and refined society. Busy men, relieved from the ordinary routine of their 
labors, may give additional relish to their relaxation by the indulgence of some 
favorite taste. The practical planter may find an interest in listening to the lec- 
tures of some distinguished authority on “‘ Practical Agriculture.” A large land- 
owner may sit under the teachings of a celebrated professor on ‘“ Mines and 
Mining.” Even the experienced engineer may refresh his earlier learning in the 
“‘ School of Civil Engineering and Architecture.” The merchant may hear with 
pleasure the course in the “School of Commerce and Trade,” including the his- 
tory and laws of Banking, Exchange, Insurance, Brokerage, &c. Nay, a veteran 
statesman might be attracted by another Adam Smith to the “ School of Politi- 
cal Science, Statistics, ete.” The “School of Fine Arts ” may invite many an 
amateur. The “ School of History and Archwology,” and that of American An- 
tiquities,” or of “* Ethnology,” if under the control of able men, few could attend 
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without profit. ‘Natural Sciences, with Cabinets and Gardens of Plants at- 
tached,’”’ would be a favorite with many. A very great number of our profes- 
sional men desire to attain, or perfect themselves in some modern language. The 
different schools of French, Italian, German, Spanish, languages and literature, 
could not fail to number many besides their regular students. The deficiency, 
then, which we desire to see supplied is, to afferd exceptional facilities and privi- 
leges to that class of students. A clause to the effect that every A. M. of any 
other College or University, every man possessed of a diploma or license in any 
profession, every man above the age of 25, may, upon application to the proper 
authorities, receive permission to attend any single or several courses of lec- 
tures at his option, without being subject to the ordinary academic regula- 
tions, and on such conditions or terms as the said authorities may direct. 

Some such provision is obviously necessary from the very spirit and scope 
of the University, for it would be absurd to subject parent and son to 
to the same academic rules, and yet the University is as much intended for 
the man of forty as for the youth of nineteen. That it will be supplied in 
some form or other in the definite organization of the University, we have 
not a shadow of a doubt, and this accidental omissiun is the only deficiency 
which by the most searching criticism and most determined fault-finding, we 
have been able to discover in a scheme which should fire every Southern heart 
with enthusiasm and patriotic pride. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY, 


1.—A PICTURE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


We have had for some time upon our desk, the following elaborate statement of 
the actual condition of things in the British West Indies, as furnished by an 
article in the London Times reviewing the recent work of Antony Trollope, en. 
titled *‘ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” The article shows very faith- 
fully the results of negro emancipation—how the Colonies have been ruined— 
what palliatives in the way of coolies have been applied, and what must be the 
inevitable future. It is a paper worthy the perusal of Northern and Southern 
readers : 


We looked for amusement only from Mr. Trollope, and we are inveigled into in- 
struction. In the introduction to his book, we find ourselves in the company of 
a man who looks enly at surfaces, who makes fun out of everything he sees, 
and who threatens us with a large volume of pleasant nonsense. We are aston- 
ished at his determination to amuse us with the account of his miseries in a 
smull brig that smelt woefully of salt fish ; we begin to get tired when he spends 
sentence after sentence in describing how he spent two hours in a Jamaica sun, 
doing nothing beyond roasting himself alive ; and when he descants on bitters— 
a first bitters, a second bitters, a third bitters, telling us that “ a long bitter duly 
swiggled is your true West Indian siren,” we at once see that we are in for it 
—good business-like amusement. Mr. Trollope, however, is better than he 
seems. He manages to do pleasantly whatever he attempts, but his real object 
in writing the present work is a serious one, and we have to thank him fora 
most valuable contribution to our books of travel. ‘‘ Affairs of State,” as he de 
scribes them—which we suppose to mean the affairs of the Post Otfice—com- 
pelled him to visit the West Indies and the Spanish Main, and he made the most 
of his opportunities. He laughed at the negroes, he made merry with the plant- 
ers, but he also took an interest in the politics of these regions and studied the 
questions that are involved in them with much shrewdness. Necessarily the 
questions relating to the production of sugar, and the several conditions of the 
negro, the coolie, and the planter, received the largest amount of his attention. 
When he crossed over to the Spanish Main ke was chiefly interested in ques- 
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tions of traffic and the merits of canals and railways across the isthmus. Returning 
home by way of the Bermudas, he unearthed certain prison abuses for our de- 
light. What with negroes and convicts, sugar plantations, and railway advances, 
we have enough to think of without troubling ourselves with the lighter portions 
of Mr. Trollope’s volume. In the present article we confine our attention to the 
West Indies, and we propose to devote another paper to Central America and the 
Bermudas. 

Negroes, coolies, and planters : what is the position of each, and what are the 
rights ofeach? In England it is too much the custom to regard only the first of 
these. Floods of pathetic eloquence and long years of parliamentary struggle 
have tanght us to imagine that the world was made for Sambo, and that the sole 
use of sugar is to sweeten Sambo’s existence. The negro is, no doubt a 
very amusing and a very amiable fellow, and we ought to wish him well ; but he 
is also a lazy animal, without any foresight, and therefore requiring to be led and 
compelled. We must not judge him by ourselves. That he is capable of improve- 
ment every body admits, but in the meantime, he is decidedly inferior—he is but 
very little raised above a mere animal. The negroes know this themselves. 
They have no idea of country and no pride of race. They despise themselves. 
They know nothing of Africa, except that it is a term of reproach, and the name 
which offends them most is that of a nigger. So little confidence have they in any 
being who has an admixture of their blood, that no negro will serve a mulatto 
when he can serve a European or a white creole. In his passion he calls the 
mulatto a nigger, and protests that he is not, nor never will be like buckra man. 
These colored people, too, despise themselves, and in every possible way try to 
deny their African parentage. They talk contemptuously of the pure blacks, whom 
they describe as dirty niggers, and nasty niggers, and mere niggers. Mr. Trol- 
lope heard this sort of language in the mouth of one whom he had absolutely 
taken for a negro, and who was not speaking abusively, but quietly giving the 
ordinary appellation of an inferior class. To compensate for this absence of 
pride there is in the negro composition an excess of vanity. Whoever would 
win the heart of a negro for an hour must call him a gentleman. Whoever would 
reduce him to despair must tell him that he is a filthy nigger, that his father and 
mother had tails like monkeys, and that he cannot have a soul like a white man. 
Mr. Trollope gives some very amusing instances of the working of this vanity, 
and perhaps the best of these is the story of the negro lady in white. One Sun- 
day evening, as our author was riding with a planter over his estate, a young 
girl was seen walking home from church, and arrayed from head to foot in virgin 
white. Her gloves were on, and her parasol was up. Her hat was white, so 
also was the lace, and so were the bugles which adorned it. She walked with 
great dignity, and behind her was an attendant virgin who carried the lady's 
prayer book, as everything is carried by negroes, on the head. As the fine lady 
passed the riders, she recognized her “ Massa” and courtesied. ‘ Who on earth 
is that princess!” said Mr. Trollope. ‘“ They are two sisters who both work at 
my mill,” was the reply. ‘ Next Sunday they will change places ; Polly will 
have the parasol and the hat, and Jenny will carry the prayer book on her head 
behind her.” This little incident is very characteristic of the negro, who is void 
of self-reliance and is the creature of circumstances. He is a very,funny sort of 
animal, and there is something interesting in a being so dependent as he is on 
the sympathy of others ; but it is evident that he is scarcely fitted to take care of 
himself. He has no care for the morrow, and it is enough if he can strut for a 
little hour in his finery. His virtues and his vices are alike those of momentary 
impulse. Although he is desperately fond of life, yet if he can lie in the sun 
for an hour without pain, he will not drag himself to the hospital to be cured 
of a mortal disease. Although he loves his children, he will in his rage ill-use 
them fearfully. Although he delights to hear them praised, he will sell his 
daughter's virtue fora dollar. A little makes him happy, and he is so entirely a 
creature of the present that nothing can make him permanently wretched. Mr. 
Trollope compares him to a dog in his attachments. The dog is faithful to us 
and so is the negro. In return for our protection the dogs give us all their 
hearts, but it is not given in gratitude ; and they abstain with all their power 
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from injury, but they do uot abstain from judgment. The master may use 
either his dog or his negro ever so cruelly—yet neither has any anger against 
him when the pain is over. If a stranger should save either from such ill- 
usage, there would be no thankfulness after the moment. Affection and fidelity 
are things of custom with him. As for the negro’s religion, our author has 
little faith in it. ‘The negroes, he says, much prefer to belong to a Baptist con- 
gregation or to a so-called Wesleyan body, because there an excitement is al- 
lowed to them which is denied in the Church of England. They sing, they 
halloo, they scream, they have their revivals, and they talk of their “ dear brod- 
ers ” and “ dear sisters,’ and “in their ecstatic howlings get some fun for their 
money.” They have little or no perception, however, of their relation to the 
spiritual world, and the extremely practical view of religion which they take is 
summoned up in the verse of a hymn which we present to Mr. Trollope for his 
next edition, as illustrating the ecclesiastical convictions of the ‘‘ dear broders ” 
in the United States :— 


* De Lord, he lub de nigger well; 
He know him nigger by de smell; 
And, when de nigger children cry, 
De Lord, he gib dem ’ possum pie.”’ 


In these illustrations of character, the chief thing to be noticed is, that there is 
little self-sustaining power and no sense of the future in the negro—facts that _ 
are all important in determining the question of labor in the West Indies. A 
servile race, peculiary fitted by nature for the hardest physical work in a burning 
climate, the negro has no desire for property strong enough to induce him to 
labor with sustained power. He lives from hand to mouth. In order that he 
may have his dinner, and some small finery, he will work a little, but after that 
he is content to lie in the sun. Thisin Jamaica he can very easily do, for eman- 
cipaticn and free trade have combined to throw enormous tracts of land out of 
cultivation, and on these the negro squats, getting all that he wants with very 
little trouble, and sinking in the most resolute fashion back to the savage state. 
Lying under his cotton tree, he refuses to work after 10 o'clock in the morning. 
* Nu, tanka massa, me tired now; me no want more money.” Or, by way of 
variety, he may say, “‘ No; workee no more ; money no ‘nuff; workee no pay.” 
And so the planter must see his canes foul with weeds because he cannot 
prevail on Sambo to earna second shilling by going into the cane fields. He 
calls him a lazy nigger, and threatens him with starvation. The answer is— 
“ No, massa, no starve now; God send plenty yam.” These yams, be it ob- 
served, on which Sambo relies, and on the strength of which he declines to 
work, are grown on the planter’s own ground, and probably planted at his ex- 
pense, and Mr. Trollope suggests an inquiry into the feelings of an English farmer 
if our laborers were to refuse to work on the plea that there is plenty of potatoes 
and bacon to be had—the potatoes and bacon being the produce of the farmer’s 
own field. There lies the shiny, oily, odorous negro under his mango tree, eat- 
ing the luscious fruit in the sun. “He sends his black urchin up for a bread- 
fruit, and, behold,” says Mr. Trollope, “the family table is spread. He pierces 
a cocoanut, and, Jo! there is his beverage. He lies on the ground, surrounded 
by oranges, bananas and pineapples. Why should he work?’ Let Sambo him- 
self reply. ‘“ No, massa, me weak in me belly; me no workee to-day ; me no 
like workee just ’em little moment.” Mr. Trollope saw a gang of ten or twelve 
negro girls in a canepiece, lying idle on the ground, waiting to commence 
their week’s labor. They had not been to work on the Monday ; this was Tues- 
day morning, and they were lying with their hoes besides them, meditating 
whether they would measure out their work or not. The planter happened 
to be with Mr. Trollope, and they immediately attacked him. ‘ No, massa, we 
no workee ; money no ‘nuff,” said one. ‘‘ Four bits no pay! no pay at all,” 
said another. ‘Five bits, massa, and we ’gin morrow ‘arly.” The |i ae was 
refused, and the planter observed to Mr. Trollope, “ They’ ll measure their work 
to-morrow ; on Thursday they will begin, and on Friday they will finish for the 
week.” ‘ But will they not look elsewhere for other work!” it was asked. “ Of 
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course they will, and occupy a whole day in looking for it, but others cannot 
pay better than I do, and the end will be as I tell you.” 

The evil which thus cruelly embarrasses the planters is chiefly felt in Jamaica, 
and in some of the smaller islands, Granada, Dominica and St. Lucia, where 
the negro has the chance of squatting. In Barbadoes it was never felt at all, 
for the poor Barbadian Quashee had no squatting ground in that highly culti- 
vated island; he had to work quite as bard in his freedom as when he was a 
slave. If he refused work, starvation was before him ; and consequently labor 
has been abundant in Barbadoes, which, amid all the West Indian troubles, has 
kept its head above water, and managed tolerably well. Guiana and Trinidad 
are also well to do, for, although they were circumstanced very much as Jamaica 
is, they took the bull by the horns in time, and overcame their difficulty by the 
expedient of Coolie immigration, about which Jamaica is only now taiking. 
During the last eight or ten years, some 10,000 or 12,000 immigrants, chiefly Cool- 
ies from Madras and Calcutta, have been brought into Trinidad, forming now above 
an eighth part of its entire population ; and Guiana has been equally blessed 
with labor, derived from China as well as Hindostan. The women also are 
coming now as well’as the men, and they have learned to be prudent and put 
money together. These Coolies and the Chinamen returning to their own 
country with all the signs of prosperity, create a desire in their friends to do 
as they have done. The result of this immigration, as regards Guiana, at least, 
is, that before long negro labor will, if not entirely displaced, be made at all 
events of secondary importance in the colony. But here steps in the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and tries to put a stop to the system. The negro imagined that his 
emancipation was to be an emancipation not merely from slavery, but from work, 
and British philanthropy proposes to protect him in his laziness from the 
competition of tne Coolies. Not only so, but British philanthropy thinks of do- 
ing a service to the Coolie, who starves in his own country on two pence a 
day, by preventing him from earning two shillings a day in a different country. 
The idea of protecting the negro in this matter is of course absurd. If free- 
dom is good for the negro, it is good for the planter also. If the sugar of 
the planter is not to be protected with differential duties, why is the labor of 
the negro to be protected by prohibitive enactments? The only question which 
is worth a moment’s consideration, relates, not to the negro, but to the Coolie. 
Is there any wrong done to the Coolie? Does he derive any real benefit from 
the system’ Can the system of Coolie immigration be in any sense regarded 
as a modern refinement of the old slave trade that has been long abolished, 
as far as this country is concerned? Mr. Trollope says that no laborers in 
any country are so cared for, so closely protected, so certainly saved from the 
usual wants and sorrows incident to the laboring classes. Their clothing, 
their food, their house accommodation, their amount of work and obligatory period 
of working with one master—all these matters are under government surveillance, 
and the planter who makes use of such labor is nearly as much under government 
inspection as if his estate were government property. If, as the British philan- 
thropist would have us, we were to regard as slavery the lease of himself 
for a certain defined period to which the Coolie agrees, then all our apprentices 
are slaves, indentured clerks are slaves, servants hired for a year or more are 
slaves, soldiers, and sailors, are slaves. When the Anti-Slavery Society declare 
that biack or colored laborers brought from other lands to the West Indies cannot 
be considered as free men, they put forth an irrelevant truism. No man on the 
earth who enters into a contract is free, and save in this sense the Coolie or 
Chinaman who immigrates to the West is perfectly free. He is not kidnapped. 
He embarks of his own free will, he fulfils his term of labor, he makes money, 
and he returns to his friends to incite them to follow his example and to tell 
them of the wages he has received. When he arrives in the colony where he 
is to work, he is sent to no estate until a government officer reports that there 
are proper houses for him and his comrades to occupy. There must be an hospi- 
tal on the estate, and a regular doctor with a sufficient salary. The rate of wages 
and the hours of work are stipulated ; and though the contract is for five years, a 
Coolie can leave the estate at the end of the first three, transferring his services to 
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any other master, and finding himself at the end of his five years entitled to a free 
passage home, whither he returns, and often having his purse filled with what is 
to him great wealth. No English laborer is more free than these Coolies, and 
Mr. Trollope says truly, that in objecting to the immigration the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety have gone as much beyond their province as if the Anti-Corn Law League 
had chosen to sit in permanence with the view of regulating the price of bread. 
This society would be glad to throw the blame of all the ruin that has overtaken 
the planters upon their laziness, their ignorance and their extravagance. It 
is true that plauters have been indiscreet, and have attempted to force their way 
without adequate resources, but nothing can be more shallow than to fix the re- 
sponsibility of a ruin which has overwhelmed great and small, discreet and in- 
discreet alike, on the recklessness and feebleness of afew. Mr. Trollope states 
this pithily enough :—‘ It was not only the small men who fell, or they who ma 
be supposed to have been hitherto living on an income raised to an unjustly high 
pitch. Ask the Gladstone family what proceeds have come from their Jamaica 
property since the protective duty was abolished. Let Lord Howard de Walden 
say how he has fared.” It is time that the capitalist should be considered as well 
as the laborer, and the result of the Coolie system of immigration shows a clear 
gain not only to the Coolie, but also to the planter. Trinidad, for example, is a 
large island, of which but a comparatively small part is cultivated, some portions, 
indeed, being but very imperfectly known. We have already stated that some 
10,000 or 12,000 Coolies from Hindostan have been imported, and we will now 
state the consequences. In two years—namely, from 1855 to 1857—“ its im- 
ports were increased by one third, and its exports by two thirds.” At least so 
Mr. Trollope says; but we are not quite sure that we understand him, for he im- 
mediately proceeds to explain himself in a sense which is scarcely reconcilable 
with his original statement. “In other words,” he says, “it produced with its 
Coolies three hogsheads of sugar where without them it producedone only.” In 
that case it would appear that the exports have been trebled rather than increased 
by two thirds. Perhaps we ought not to expect arithmetical accuracy from a 
writer who glories in not being able to appreciate statistics, but which ever 
figure may be the more correct, we may at all events accept as trustworthy our 
author’s statement of what he saw and heard, that the difference to Trinidad is 
the difference between absolute distress and absolute prosperity. 

Few persons in England have realized to themselves what a planter is, and 
what a prodigious business he undertakes He is a farmer, a manufacturer, and 
a distiller, all in one. He has to run all the risks incident to each of these 
branches of business, and to be conversant with all their details. First of all he 
has to grow his crop of canes, which require the most unremitting attention 
through a long series of months, the crops taking fourteen months before they 
reach maturity. When the crop is ready he is not in the position of the wheat 
grower, who sends his corn to the miller, or of the cotton-grower, who disposes 
of his bales to the manufacturer of calico. He must himself turn manufacturer, 
and that, too, in a branch of business which requires ample and complicated ma- 
chinery. He must have his boiling-houses and his trash-houses, his water- 
power and his steam-power, his vacuum pans and his filtering bags. He must 
not only make sugar, he must make ram. There is no division of labor. The 
planter is involved in an accumulation of trades which makes him peculiarly 
sensitive to the fluctuations of the labor market and the sliding of rival tariffs. 
In the old times he did well enough. Sometimes he made an enormous fortune ; 
almost always he managed to live very comfortably. Within the last quarter of 
a century, however, he has had to face a series of difficulties which well deserve 
our consideration. First of all came emancipation, in which he was suddenly 
deprived of his slaves, the compensation which he gt for their freedom being as 
nothing when compared with the actual value of their services. Emancipation 
played havoc with the labor market, as we have seen, and the planter was in the 
greatest straits, when free trade came into vogue, and abolished the protection 
which had hitherto been allowed to free-grown sugar. Emancipation was effect- 
ed in the palmy days of protection, and it was some satisfaction to the planter 
that if he could not have slaves he would not be asked to enter into a neck and 
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neck competition with other planters who had slaves. It may, indeed, be doubt- 
ed whether we should ever have seen emancipation if free trade had been carried 
first. There are persona bold enough to maintain that free labor will always 
hold its own against slave labor, and surpass it; but be this the fact, or not, it 
will be admitted that the position of the planters when free trade came was a 
most cruel one. It was just at the moment when they were in the greatest ex- 
tremities for the want of free labor, when the negroes were in the most perfect 
enjoyment of their idleness, when the coolies had not yet come to replace them 
and to incite their rivalry, when the labor market was in the lowest depth of dis- 
organization, and there was not a sign of recovery, that the abolition of protec- 
tion came to prostrate the planters utterly. An immense number fell before the 
storm. Nothing could save them; and for a time it seemed as if there were 
very little chance even for their successors, who obtained the encumbered prop- 
erties for a song, aad began to work without debt and with abundance of capital. 
As a last resort, the idea of coolie immigration was started—the only means ca- 
pable of deferring the final catastrophe. Trinidad has been saved in this way, 
so has Guiana, and just as Jamaica, Grenada, and some other islands are be- 
stirring themselves in the same direction, up rises the Anti-Slavery Society to 
declare that the labor of the black man must be protected, and that the Hindoo 
is grossly injured when he is asked to emigrate and to bind himself for five 
years. Jamaica has been peculiarly unfortunate in this respect, for there the 
negro and the colored population immensely preponderate over the white, and 
they have their say in the government of the island. In round numbers there 
are 300,000 blacks, 70,000 colored people, and only 15,000 whites in Jamaica, 
so that the distribution of race amounts, considering the force of the colored 
people, io an ascendency very nearly attained by the African breed. It so hap- 
pens that by the constitution of the island, which is blessed with a King, Lords 
and Commons, in the shape of a Governor, a Council, and a House of Assembly, 
every man in Jamaica may vote who pays either tax or rent, the only pressure 
which is put upon such a privilege being this, that the claim to vote must be 
made on aten shilling stamp. In Barbadoes, the oldest of our West Indian 
settlements, and hitherto the most thriving, they have so managed matters that 
no colored man votes at all. [t is true that every man is qualified to vote who is 
the owner of a freehold, but in an island where every inch of ground is cultiva- 
ted, it is tolerably easy to prevent any of the negroes or colored people from ac- 
quiring freehold property. In Guiana and Trinidad, the only others of our West 
Indian settlements which are important enough to be named beside Jamaica, the 
government is more directly under the Crown and the Colonial Office, so that 
the evils to which Jamaica has been subjected in the legislative privileges of the 
inhabitants are in great measure avoided. The consequence of the electoral 
franchise and the parliamentary system of an island in which the negro and col- 
ored populatiou are about twenty-five times as numerous as the whites is, that 
the planter scorns the House of Assembly, and will have nothing to do with it. 
Colored men are chosen as the representatives, vote away the white man’s taxes, 
and legislate for him in other ways. The process goes on from bad to werse. 
Blacks get into office as well as the mulattoes and quadroons. ‘“ What is our 
old aristocratic planter to do with a negro churchwarden on one side and a negro 
coroner on another?” asks Mr. Trollope, ‘ Fancy what our state is,” observed 
one of the planters ; “I dare not die, for fear I should be sat upon by a black 
man!” The ascendency of the negro and the colored population over the Eu- 
Tropeans and the white creoles seem to be every day becoming clearer ; and, as 
this is purely the ascendency of numbers, Mr. Trollope draws the inference 
that the system of Lords and Commons is not suitable for the genius of the 
place, especially since there is no such provision in the Jamaica House of As- 
sembly as we find in our own House of Commons, where the members are de- 
barred from holding government contracts. It is astonishing, we are told, how 
many of the government contracts are in the hands of tn of the Jamaica 
House of Assembly, which does not command the confidence of the planters, 
and is, indeed, so ludicrous in their eyes that, if the white men could be polled, 
it is stated that the majority would prefer to be rid of it altogether, and to be 
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governed, as Trinidad is, by a Governor and Council, with due power of refer- 
ence to the Colonial Office. As Mr. Trollope was in a tavern, seeking shelter 
from the heat of the sun, he found to his amazement that he was in very good 
company, for he heard a pure black say to his fellow negro with considerable 
dignity : “I shall bring forward a motion on de subject in de House to-morrow.” 
It is de hon’able gen’!’men who talk in dis way dat rule de fortunes of Jamaica. 
In Trinidad and Guiana, where they have no Huse of Commons—or shall we 
call it House of Niggers '—with Mr. Speaker, motions for adjournment, and un- 
limited powers of speech, they have managed to get coolies, and through the 
coolies, to make a decent labor market. In Jamaica, where the negro interest 
as well as the talking faculty is strong, they have as yet succeeded only in de- 
bating the matter. We need scarcely say that to deprive Jamaica of its House 
of Assembly would at this time of day be an impossibility, but one thing, at all 
events, is in our power—we may abstain from indulging in that false philan- 
thropy which would justify the legislature of Jamaica in its delays, and would 
deprive the planters of the necessary supply of labor. 

After all, capital has some rights, and the planters deserve some consideration. 
Willing as they are to trust the statesmen of England in preference to the 
statesmen of Jamaica, we ought to have some sympathy for a class of 
men who rely on the mother country as they do. Nothing is more pecu- 
liar, says Mr. Trollope, than the way to which the word “home” is used 
in Jamaica, and in all the British portion of the West Indies. With the 
white people it always signifies England, even though the person using 
the word never has been there. “I could never trace the use of the word in 
Jamaica,” Mr. Trollope proceeds, “as applied by white men or white women 
to the home in which they lived, not even though that home had been the dwell- 
ing of their fathers as well as of themselves. The word home with them is sacred, 
and means something holier than a habitation in the tropics. It refers always 
to the old country.” It is different with the French, who in their islands regard 
the West Indies as their country. Sometimes this love of the mother country 
takes a ludicrous shape. Mr. Trollope fell in with a sister of the famous Mrs. 
Seacole, who kept an inn, arid could never be induced to abandon the idea that 
beefsteak and onions, bread. cheese, and beer, are the only viands fit for an 
Englishman. So throughout the islands the dinner will be regaled with oxtail 
soup when turtle would be much cheaper; roast beef is consumed in 
great quantities, when yams, avocado pears, plaintains, and many other nice 
things might be had for the gathering ; bad English potatoes are in great de- 
mand ; tinned meats are a religion, and pickles are a passion. Taking this feel- 
ing into account, both in its serious and its ludicrous aspects ; taking also into 
account the numerical and political ascendency of the African and half-caste 
population in Jamaica, Mr. Trollope speculates on the future of the island. He 
finds colored people everywhere pushing themselves forward—at the Governor’s 
table, in the House of Assembly, and in state parties; he finds, on the other 
hand, the white race in a minority, afflicted with a sort of homesickness ; and 
he naturally inquires what is to be the result in the course of time. It seems 
likely enough that his expectations will be realized, and another century may 
see African, coolie, and white, amalgamated into one mixed race, among whom 
very few pure whites will be found. And here arises a question for the politi- 
cian. Will this mixed race of black and white, with a slight infusion of coolie 
blood, be able to hold its own in the face of the world? Are they capable of 
managing matters for themselves! Will they be able to assert their indepen- 
dence, throw off the sense and habit of servility, and enjoy the rights of mas- 
terdom?! The question is not one of immediate interest, and we only allude to 
it in passing as having some reference to the nature of the measures to be pur- 
sued for the benefit of the planters. If the colored and pure African races which 
are now pushing their way and working up to a complete ascendency in the 
island, are capable of statesmanship, and are not what Mr. Carlyle would regard 
as miserable niggers gone masterless, the measure which Mr. Trollope discusses 
but does not recommend—namely, the controlling, if not the entire abolition of 
the House of Assembly—might be even less desirable than at present it appears 
to be, and we ought to seek for the planter’s advantage in a less radical method 
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of cure. As it is, we find that continuaily fewer Europeans now turn to the 
West Indies in quest of fortune, and very few indeed think of remaining there 
permanently. As far as Jamaica is concerned, what is there to tempt the Eng- 
lishman? It is a fact that half the sugar estates, and more than half the coffee 
plantations have gone back into a state of bush, and a great portion of those 
who are now growing canes in Jamaica are persons who have lately bought the 
estates “ for the value of the copper in the sugar boilers and of the metal in the 
rum stills.” The Anti-Slavery Society will scarcely believe in the poverty and 
ruin of the planter, because they hear wonderful accounts of his hospitality. 
‘“‘ We send word to the people at home that we are very poor,” say the pi.anters. 
‘* They don’t believe us, and send out somebody out to see. For this somebody we 
kill the fatted calf, and bring out a bottle or two of our best. He goes home 
and reports that these Jamaica planters are princes who swim in claret and 
champagne.” The planter accordingly makes the complaint. “This is rather 
hard, seeing that our common fare is salt fish and rum and water.” Mr. Trol- 
lope advised the planters to produce their ordinary fare on such occasions, but 
the reply was, “ Yes, and then we should get it on the other cheek. We should 
be abused for our stinginess. No Jamaica man could stand that.” In England 
we are scarcely in a position to understand the full force of such areply. We 
do not understand why any man should indulge in hospitalities which he cannot 
well afford ; but then in a land where hotels are abundant, and good, the duty of 
hospitality is not felt as in a district where travellers can find no houses of pub- 
lic entertainment, and depend for their comfort on the consideration of private 
individuals. In such a district hospitality becomes the first of all duties, and a 
man prefers rather to starve than to be ungenerous. It may be that four or five 
travellers come in upon the planter at nine o'clock at night and expect a dinner, 
which it is not easy to provide at such an hour, as meat will not keep in so warm 
a climate ; but it is provided freely. The best of everything is set before the 
uninvited guest, and the hospitality is claimed with a freedom which some- 
times astonished Mr. Trollope. ‘ What! no Worcester sauce !” said one guest 
to his host, as if he were talking to an innkeeper. ‘“ No Worcester sauce ! 
Gammon! Make the old fellow go and look for it;” and the sauce was forth- 
coming. 

If a might trust Mr. Trollope’s statistics, the French islands of the West 
Indies manage things a good deal better than we do. Guadaloupe and Marti- 
nique are not very imposing islands on the map, yet the one manages to produce 
over 50,000 and the other nearly 70,000 hogsheads of sugar. Compare this with 
the yield of our own colonies. Trinidad produces 40,000 ; Jamaica, in spite of 
its size and its fertility, produces only the same quantity ; Barbadors exports 
about 50,000, and Guiana contrives to sell 70,000. Of these it will be seen that 
Guiana is the British colony which produces the largest quantity, though, for 
its size, Barbadves seems to be doing the best. Guiana, too, produces the larg- 
est quantity of rum as well as of sugar, though the quality of the Jamaica liquor 
still maintains its superiority. The sugar capabilities of Guiana, indeed, are 
enormous, ‘“ Sugar!” said a Demarara planter, “are you talking of sugar? 
Give me my heart’s desire in coolies, and I will make you a million of hogsheads 
of sugar without stirring from the colony”—a very brilliant prospect, seeing that 
at the present moment the world’s supply of sugar is little more than a million 
and a half. There is an unlimited supply of the most fertile soil. From the 
ocean backward to the roo‘s of the Andes the planter might cultivate it if he 
could only get the coolies, and Guiana has been more successful in that respect 
than any of ourcolonies. In the use of machinery, as well as of the coolies, 
the Guiana planters have exhibited great enterprise. Mr. Trollope, without 
professing to be either a sugar-grower or a mechanic, states very positively 
that on three or four estates in Demarara he saw machinery and management 
which much exceeded anything that he had observed in any of our own West 
India Islands. The machinery was, indeed, equal to what he had seen in Cuba. 
Everything is done on a great scale. In the islands it is a great thing fora 
planter to produce 200 hogsheads. In Guiana they turn out 800, 1,000, and 
1,200—a hogshead being something less than a ton, and in value, let us say 
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roundly, £25. Unlike the usage of the island estates, there is steam on every 
estate in Guiana. The vacuum pan and the centrifugal machine for extracting 
the molasses—scarcely known in the islands—are common appliances in De- 
marara. The result is that the sugar is of a quality which such an island as 
Barbadoes cannot equal. Barbadoes being a plucky little island in its way, is 
quite satisfied with its own performances, and as it has no vacuum pans and 
centrifugal machines, declares with great satisfaction that it manages to clear 
greater profits than Guiana, spite of machinery. That, however, is just the 
question at issue. Whether is better 4 small yield of sugar with large profits 
per hogshead, or a very large yield with smaller profits? In the long run the 
latter method is sure to prove the more profitable. Sugar is made in Barba- 
does in a very old-fashioned way, the only modern improvement that is adopted 
being, we believe, the use of guano, which, after all, is a very doubtful im- 
provement. The guano, it is true, produces a great crop, but it seems to injure 
both the soil and the sugar. The canes do not ratoon as they used to do— 
that is to say, they do not yield their second crops and third and fourth of the 
same value as before the use of guano. There are cases in which canes have 
been known to ratoon—that is, afler being cut down to grow again and produce 
—for twenty years, but no such thing is possible with guano. Still, the Bar- 
badians are quite satisfied with themselves, and are inclined to sneer at the 
machinery of Guiana and the doings of all the islands except their own. ‘The 
superiority of Barbadoes cannot be doubted,” said Mr. Trollope, meaning to 
humor them, “but which colony is second in the race?” ‘‘It is impossible 
to say ; none of them are doing well. They have no labor—they can’t make 
returns. Just look at their clearances, and then look at ours.” ‘ Jamaica 
sugar is paying now,” observed our author. ‘ Jamaica has been destroyed, 
root and branch,” is the reply. ‘‘No one can lament it more than I do—a 
fine island, but utterly ruined!” ‘ Magnificent scenery!” says Mr. Trollope, 
and he meets with the answer, “ But it can’t make sugar.” ‘* What of Trini- 
dad?” Mr. Trollope asks. “ A fine wild island, and perhaps some day we may 
get coalthere.” ‘ But Demarara makes a little sugar,” our friend puts in. “ It 
makes deuced little money, I know,” is the retort. ‘ But their steam engines ?” 
‘* Look at their clearances—they have none.” ‘ At any rate they have got be- 
yond windmills.” ‘ Because they have no wind—a low mud bank, below the 
sea level.” ‘‘ But a fine country for sugar.” ‘“ They don’t know what sugar is.” 
‘** Look at their vacuum pans,” said Mr. Trollope. ‘‘ Ali myeye.” ‘ And their 
filtering bags.” “ Filtering bags be !” Centrifugal machines.” ‘ We've 
tried them and abandoned them long agu.” “ Their sugar is nearly white, and 
yours is a dirty brown.” ‘‘ Their sugar don’t pay, and ours does.” And Mr. 
Trollope retired from the field, silenced but not convinced. 

Our readers may have noticed what we stated above, that the author, in 
praising the machinery of the Demerara estates, said that itis beyond anything to 
be found in the British West Indies, and gave it the very highest praise in ob- 
serving that it is unsurpassed even by what he saw in Cuba. What with ma- 
chinery and slave labor the Cuban planters make a good thing of it, and put the 
British grower to his wits’ end. During the crop time the negroes are allowed 
only six hours of sleep out of the twenty-four, and two more hours for meals, the 
remaining sixteen being devoted to work every day of the week, Sunday includ- 
ed. During the remainder of the year their labor averages twelve hours a day, 
and one day of rest in the week is usually allowed to them. By means of this 
system, which, after all, is not very oppressive to the negroes, who appear to be 
sleek and fat,the planters contrive to get three hogsheads per‘acre out of the ground, 
and the machinery, conjoined with slavery, enables them to take these — 
to market at a figure which runs our less favored friends very close. e can- 
not dwell upon Mr. Trollope’s account of Cuba. The chief conclusions at which 
he arrived are that the negroes are, on the whole, well off, the laws being favor- 
able to their emancipation, and that the colony is so badly managed by the Span- 
ish authorities that it will be a happy day for the island when it is annexed to 
the United States. We must not divert attention from the British West Indies 
by entering into their details. Our sugar colonies have suffered enormously, 
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and it is time that we should bestow upon them our sympathy. If by means of 
Mr. Trollope’s pleasant pages attention is turned to these islands, and some 
encouragement i§ afforded to our planters, the author may regard his book 
of travels as the most useful, if not the most brilliant volume, which he has 
yet published. 


2.—A NORTH CAROLINA POET. 


Georct Moses Horton—more generally known as“ Poet Horton,”—* the 
subject of these brief memoirs,” is a negro and aslave, belonging toa gentieman 
of an adjoining county. At an early age he felt, rankling within him, and ever 
and anon twitching his heart-stringe, the real poetical inspiration which induced 
him to apply himself to the science of letters ; this he did with such untiring 
zeal and industry, that in a short time, and with very little aid, he became quite 
a proficient in both reading and writing. His inherent love for poetry was very 
much enhanced by the perusal of an old hymn bvok, the property of his mother ; 
having mastered which, he applied himself to Campbell’s poems, and committed 
to memory the whole of the Pleasures of Hope. 

One fine morning it occurred to him that there might be other combinations of 
the alphabet having measure and rhyme, and thenceforth he was a full-fledged 
poet. 

The late Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, whose husband was then a professor in the 
University, having been pleased with some of his verses, took great interest. in 
him and bestowed some pains on his instruction ; he afterward showed his grati- 
tude for her kindness by writing a eulogy on her at her death. ‘ 

Some years ago he had printed a book of poems, which, on account of his 
pecuniary difficulties, never emerged from a dark corner of the printing-office. 
it can never shine forth but by the reflected light of twenty-five cent pieces. 

He lives, at present, by his talents, writing acrostics, etc., for the students at 
a quarter of adollar each, which enables him to hire his time, and devote his 
attention exclusively to the muses. He has favored us with a sight of the 
manuscript of another book of his poems, which, from the length of his sub- 
scription list, we doubt not he will be able to publish by the next Commence- 
ment. It will be rather a large book; the manuscript contains two hundred and 
twenty-nine pages letter-paper, closely written 

His price will be one dollar per copy. 

All who have graduated here within the last thirty-five years no doubt remem- 
ber the sable poet, and will need but the statement above to induce them to send 
on their names as subscribers. 

We give below a specimen of his writings : 


GOOD-BY. 


I leave thee, with a falling tear, 
Avd mount the fleeting car ; 
Tis death to part with one so dear— 
For to my view thy charms appear 
Like some revolving star. 


I leave thee, but with deep concern 
Which hope cannot remove. 

Oh! do not my affection spurn, 

But patient wait till my return, 
And prove the truth of love! 


I leave thee, but I love thee yet, 
The queen of ev’ry bloom; 

I never shall my choice regret, 

Until the sun of life shall set, 
And love sink in the tomh. 


Oh! lady, take these lines to heart !— 
The last fond tale I tell, 

Is that my own dear love thou art ; 

Then till we meet no more to part, 
My lady, fare thee well! 

N. C. University Magazine. 
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We have received from the publish- 
ers the following works : 


1. Record of Upland and Denny's Jour- 
nal. W.S. Haven. Pittsburg, 1860. 


2. Rainbow and Lucky Stories, by As- 
nott. Harper: New-York, 1860. 


8. Inventors, and Discoveries in Science 
and the Useful Arts. Harper, 1860. 


4. History of France, by Park Gopwin. 
Harper & Bro , 1860. 
They are too late upon our desk, for 
more than a mere mention in the pres- 
ent number of the Revirw. 


The ninth volume of Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia is on our desk, 
and extends from the letter H nearly 
through J. Among the Southern 
writers for this volume are Wa. Git- 
moRE Simms, J. E. Cooke, of Virginia, 
and Professor Huspparp, of North Car- 
olina. This work, as we have said be- 
fore, is free from sectional bias, and is 
worthy of the support of intelligent 
— in every part of this republic. 

‘ive or six volumes more will perhaps 
complete the work. The article in Vol. 
IX., on Robert Y. Hayne, is from the 
pen of Mr. Simms. 


W. S. Barton, of Montgomery, Ala., 
publishes a periodical entitled the 
Southern Teacher, which is thus noticed 
in the Georgia Educational Journal . 


“The design of this periodical is to dis- 
cuss all subjects relating to instruction at 
home and in school; to present the views 
of experienced and practical educators in 
regard to the theory and practice of teach- 
ing; and to furnish notices of new school 
books and interesting items of educational 
intelligence. It is published and edited 
by Prof. W. 8. Barton, the author of a 
series of text-books for schools and col- 
leges. The J'cacher contains 48 es of 
reading matter, and is publis bi- 
monthly at the cost of only $1 per year. 
Among its contributors may be found 
some of the first scholars of the South, and 
the editor being truly a scientific gentle- 
man, is able to furnish the reader with the 
most reliable criticisms upon all works 
claiming the public attention and patron- 
age. The Teacher is already winning a 





wide field of circulation, and claiming for 
its readers and admirers the best scholars 
in the country. Any one desirous of ob- 
taining a copy of this valuable journal can 
be supplied by enclosing $1 to Prof. W. 
8. Barton, Montgomery, Ala.” 


During a recent trip to South Caro- 
lina, the editor of this Review paid a 
flying visit to the interior and upper 
portions of the State. He was sur- 
press to notice the extraordinary evi- 

ences of progress which were to be 
found at Columbia, the capital, which, 
nearly seventeen years ago, he visited 
for the first time, an over-anxious and 
nervous student, charged with Coke, 
Chitty, and Kent, and very much awed 
in the presence of the grave and 
gowned judges, who were to pronounce 
upon his qualifications for a seat at the 
bar—vain privilege, which has brought 
him since little of either honor or 
emolument, thanks to a propensity for 
scribbling, which, even in college ays, 
was predicted would prove his ruin! 

We were glad, at Columbia, to shake 
our worthy friend, Dr. Gibbes, by the 
hand, and to inspect, by his invitation, 
the very choice gallery of paintings, 
by various artists, which adorn his 
mansion, and the rare and invaluable 
collection of autographs which belong 
to his library. 

At Spartanburg, which is now con- 
nected by railroad with the capital, we 
found a village in rapid development, 
with many large business houses, innu- 
merable private residences, capacious, 
showy, costly, and seated in the midst 
of beautiful gardens. On one of the 
hills overlooking the town, we saw 
Wofford College, belonging to the 
Methodist denomination, and contain- 
ing about seventy students; and on 
another, a female yi with hand- 
seme improvements, and with the rep- 
utation of great and deserved success. 

At Union we remained but a day. It 
is a village with many claims to refine- 
ment and intelligence, and in these 
respects reflects very clearly the coun- 
try around. The district is a wealthy 











one, but is losing much by emigration. 
The present governor of the State re- 


sides here A very neat and beautiful 
Episcopal church, recently constructed, 
is an honor to the place. We visited 
it in company with Col. Dawkins, who, 
in concert with his lady, has done very 
much in promotion of this work. We 
acknowledge our indebtedness, in many 
courtesies, at their hands. A new Bap- 
tist church was consecrated during our 
visit to the village, by the Rev. Dr. 
Furman. Evidences of progress are 
not wanting here. 


We are pleased to receive the report 
of the Board of Supervisors of the High 
Scheol of Charleston, for the past year, 
through the courtesy of the Hon. 
Mitchell King, who has done as much 
for the promotion of education as any 
men in the State of South Carolina. 
Mr. Bruns, the principal of the institu- 
tion, gives the average number of stu- 
dents to be 154, of whom but 12, we 
regret to say, enter any of the colleges. 
In a period of twenty years, 1,492 
students have been received, of whom 
112 entered the Charleston college, 25 
the South Carolina college, and 20 all 
other similar institutions. We quote 
from Dr. Bruns : 


‘* When the school was first organized, 
(July, 1839,) it was intended to be exclu- 
sively a classical school; four classes were 
established, and a course of study was 
adopted which prepared pupils for admis- 
sion into college. After five years, it was 
found necessary to modify this arrange- 
ment, and an English department was 
constituted, and French introduced as a 
study in both departments. This doubled 
the number of classes, and enlarged the 
labors of the teachers to a considerable 
degree. From year to year, as the prog- 
ress of the pupil warranted, and his con- 
tinuance in the school permitted, the 
course of study continued to be insensibly 
elevated and extended, until the hig 
school began to assume something of the 
dignity of a college—a position both un- 
necessary and undesirable, inasmuch as 
those who wished a more complete educa- 
tion, could obtain it at our college and the 
military school, under professors of estab- 
lished reputation.” 





A correspondent in Alabama, who is 
the author of the article, in our May 
No., upon the Irrepressible Conflict, has 
rectly written us an interesting let- 
ter upon the subject of the duties of 
the South in the presen exigency. He 
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feels very keenly and delineates very 
truthfully the crisis that is upon us. 
He urges the establishment once again , 
at the national capital of an organ of 
Southern opjnion, to be supported by 
the contributions of our men of wealth. 
A portion of his remarks we give: 


**Can you tell me why the public men, 
even such as Keitt, boast of the military 
power of the South, as if the North in- 
tended to make open war upon her? That 
is not their programme. After the nation- 
als, the toclare Delilah, shall have shorn 
the Samson-like South of power, and, by 
divisions, raised up an army of traitors 
here in the South, then the North will 
war and turn loose upon us, whom they 
denounce as heathens and barbarians, our 
slaves, when will be cpened the bloodiest 
picture in the book oftime. You doknow 
the Indian tomahawk and scalping-knife 
would be merciful, indeed, compared to 
the warfare they proclaim. If prophetic 
voice had not declared that the people of 
Judea should be besieged in their chief 
city, and should endure sufferings and 
misery such as no people before or to come 
after them should ever endure, I should 
fear a fate more trying, and a darker des- 
tiny, would befall the South.” 





The opinion of Judge Magrath, at 
Charleston, in the recent case before 
the United States courts, involving the 
charge of piracy against Wm. C. Corrie, 
has been the subject of considerable 
discussion in private and political cir- 
cles. An important point in the decis- 
ion is, that by the act of the 15th May, 
1820, the slave trade was not made piracy 
by Congress ; or to use the language of 
his honor : 


“Tf the slave trade, regarding it as a 
trade, traffic, or business, is to be declared 
piracy, the act is yet to be passed by Con- 
gress. If the power to Congress was 
granted at a time and under circumstances, 
which are so wholly different from the 
time in which we live and the circum- 
stances which surround us; as to show 
that the grant of it without restriction 
was improvident; it is for the States, by 
whom the grant of power was made, to 
resume it or require modifications of its 
exercise.” 





A friend in North Carolina writes us: 
‘The gold mine in Montgomery county, 
N. C., known as the Christian Gold Mine, 
is one of the richest ever discovered in 
America. It was discovered inJuly, 1858, 
in a small ravine, near a mountain slope, 
very rich, but most of the gold being what 
is called hornery. The size of the pieces 
found varied from that of grains of corn 


















to the size of partridge eggs. Near a bluff 
and turn of the branch the vein gave out, 
and the mine was nearly on the eve of be- 
ing abandoned when, for experiment, a pit 
was sunk on the bluff about 12 feet in 
depth. The vein was again struck in much 
larger sized pieces and in greater abun- 
dance. 


“One pit, forty by twenty feet and 12 | 


feet in depth, has yielded sixty pounds of 
gold in pieces from three pounds down to 
those of the smallest size. Another yield- 
ed pieces of over nine pounds. With some 


five hundred dollars worth of work, inthe | 
fall of 1858, near forty thousand dollars | 


worth of gold was produced, 

‘*The whole of the section of country is 
auriferous, and gold has been, in other sec- 
tions, found in great abundance. 

“Tt isa rough mountainous ceuntry, near 
the great Pee Dee river, and the first range 
of mountains from the Atlantic ocean. 


The belt or range is near forty miles in | 
There are many | 


length and twoin width. 
branches in the section, like the one de- 
scribed, that have been worked to certain 
points and failed and have been wholly 
abandoned, and the search is now being 
made at those bends and bluffs: with suc- 
cess. 

** Professor Emmons, State Geologist, has 
examined the mine and has pronounced 
equal to California, the whole section. 

‘¢ Water is the only obstacle in the way, 
there being none in the immediate vicinity, 
though the great Pee Dee river is only one 
and a half miles from the spot.” 


The Present Crisis, is the title of 
a pamphlet, which the author, Samuel 
Nott, of Massachusetts, sends to us, 
and which constitutes the preface of 
the sixth edition of his little work en- 
titled ‘‘Slavery and the Remedy.” 
We had the pleasure of forming the 
acquaintance of this gentleman, last 
summer, at the Virginia Springs, and 


found him to be a man of singularly | 
upright character, strong views and | 


much intelligence. In the hands of 
such a man, every cause will be fairly 
considered. Though we do not admit 
with Mr. Nott, that slavery is an evil 
or that any remedy is required, yet we 
accord him honesty and ability in his 
argument. He says: 


‘* Allowing the proper essence of slavery, 
viz., the being held to labor, with the cor- 
responding obligation to maintain labor, it 
requires that an existing institution, by 
which millions eat their bread and the 
wantsof the race are provided for, shall 
not be abolished but retained; while all 
the ills whichare not of its essenceshall be 
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carefully and wisely mitigated or removed, 
and all advantages added which are possi- 
ble in the actual case. 

“Tt isin aid of this high purpose, and 
not for base and wicked ends, that we have 
invoked a NeW ERA in Northern as well as 
Southarn opinion and effort, instead of the 
vain and useless struggle to limit and auol- 
ish on the one hand, or to perpetuate and 
extend on the other; a pm deliberate, 
and persevering attempt to introduce 
‘counsels and methods as acceptable to the 
South as to the North, and as advantageous 
to the African as the European race in 
their mysterious relations to each other.’ ” 





The following letter corrects an error 
into whieh we unwittingly fell in a re- 
cent number of the Review: 


Orrick oF THE Houston Tap AND) 
Brazoria Rartway Co.,, . 
Houston, April 12, 1860. ) 
|  diter of De Bow’s Review :—Smr,— 
We do not wish to be misrepresented, and 
therefore I hasten to correct some errors 
in your statement of our road, &c., in the 
March No. The Houston Tap and the 
Houston Tap and Brazoria Road are one 
and thesame. The former, seven miles in 
length, was built by the City of Houston 
four years since, to connect with the B, B. 
B. and C. Railway. When the charter of 
the H. T. and B. Railway was obtained, a 
purchase of the Tap Road was made of the 
City by the new Company, at the original 
cost, $130,000. From the junction or ter- 
minus of the Tap Road, the H. T. and B. 
Railway Co, have, in the last two years, 
| completed a road to Columbia, 50 miles, at 
a cost of $12,000 per mile—making the 
whole cost of the road, including rolling 
stock, not over $600,000, instead of one 
million, as you report. $130,000 is for the 
Tap Road, inciuding the rolling stock. 
Beyond Columbia, west of the Brazos river, 
the road has been graded nearly thirty 
miles, and the iron will be laid down during 
the summer. Truly yours, 
E. W. Taytor, Pres’t. 





L. K. Preston is authorized to col- 
leet from all our present subscribers in 
Texas, and has in his hands the bills 
for that purpose. He is also author- 
ized to receive new subscribers. 

T. Noet, Jr., has also authority to 
canvass for new subscribers in Texas, 
and we earnestly hope that our friends 
will aid him in obtaining a large and 
| encouraging increase for that quarter. 
Texas is a State from which we have 
| thought ourselves somewhat justified 
| in having large expectations, consider- 
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ing her growing population, and wealth 
and Southern affiliation. 


See, in our advertising pages, the 
announcement of the Zina Insurance 
Company. of Hartford,which has been in 
existence for forty years, and has a cash 
capital of a million of dollars. It has 
agents in most of our large cities, J. B. 
Bennett, of Cincinnati, being the Gen- 
eral Agent. This Company has al. 
ready paid out for losses over twelve 
millions of dollars, and may be re- 
garded as one of the safest and best in- 
stitutions in the world. 

See also’ the advertisement of Mrs. 
Ssmirn’s most excellent Female Insti- 
tute, in Washington City, whieh is 
recommended by some of the first men 
in the Union. 


E. R. Humpurrys, LL. D., an Eng- 
lish scholar of high cultivation and 
very liberal views in regard to our 
country, and especially toward the 
Southern portion of it, has addressed 
us a note containing an account of his 
literary labors, and a list of his referees 
on both sides of the ocean, which are 
of very high character. His card, to 
which we would call attention, is to the 
following effect, and appears in the 
Boston Post: 

To Pvustisners AND Avraors.—An 
English gentleman, who has been exten- 
sively connected with the press of Great 
Britain, has accepted an appointment as 
official seteaamlent for New England, 
with a London Critical Journal of estab- 
lished reputation, whose proprietors are 
willing to devote a reasonable space in its 
columns to reviews of American works, 
and to such literary and educational intel- 
ligence as may possess a more than local 
interest. American authors and publish- 
ers, desirous of availing themselves of 
such a medium of regular communication 
with the literary public of Great Britain, 
will please to address letters and works for 
review to E. R. Humeureys, LL. D., 
Boardman street, Cambridgeport, near 
Boston, 


The present summer is likely to be 
one of the greatest political exeite- 
ments ever known in the history of this 
country, and in its results, for weal or 





3 _ Far determine the destinies 
0, ic. 

On tlie one hand we have an active, 
powerful, unserupulous organization, 
vast enough to embrace all of the free 
States, or nearly all, advancing in solid 
column in its assaults upon the Consti- 
tution of the Union, and upon the rights 
and the liberties of the slaveholding 
States. 

On the other hand we have a party, 
hitherto natienal, but now divided and 
distracted, and endeavoring to meet 
the dangers which are upon the coun- 
try y temporizing expedients, rather 
than by a bold and intrepid assertion of 
right, and a manful breasting of the 
storm. 

A few weeks more will tell whether 
ths party of the Constitution is aroused 
from its lethargy and despair, and is 
adequate to the protection of the liber- 
ties and destinies of the republic. 

So far as the South is concerned, she 
should be “booted and spurred,” and 
ready in the saddle, for the contingency 
which may be presented. The “ irre- 
pressible conflict” may have to be met, 
with arms or without them, as we may 
determine te be equal or inferior in the 
history of the future. 

The hands of the bold and the true 
men at the South, who would risk 
everything for honor and for principle, 
should be strengthened, and all may 
not yet be lost. 

Notwithstanding the divisions at 
Charleston and the concord at Chicago 
the cause of the Union is not yet hope- 
less. 

The treachery in the camp evinced 
in the votes of men for Seward at Chi- 
cago, who dared in the light of day to 
claim their citizenship in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Texas, will only bind us 
the more strongly together, and bring 
the time of recovery nearer ! 

After all, however, events at Charles- 
ton have shown that a union of the 
South is not so impracticable as its 
enemies lave been taught to think ; 
and long will it be treasured in our 
heart that we were permitted to be 
present, and to be not altogether an in- 
active spifator there. 








